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—— 
Me WILLMOTT DIXON, LL.B., 


MAKING ARRANGEMENTS for the delivery of his NEW 
LECTURE of RUDYARD KIPLI NG: Satirist, Cynic, Humourist. With 


is now 


a ae ap] jeations @ for dates, terms, &c., to be made to the Lxcrcvre 
Aczxcy, Limited, 38, the Outer Temple, Sirand, London, W.C. 





co PUBLIC FREE LIBRARY, NELSON- 


caer Sentite 
ittee invite appli for the post of LIBRARIAN from 
{Candidates who have had previous experience in a Free Public Library 
on or before gaturday, September 3. 
iculars as to salary, , autos; &c., apply to the Hon. Secreranrtes, 
pre Dry Nelson- place, Cork. 
1)XPERIENC ED LEADER WRITER (Conserva- 
tive) and REVIEWER is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS.—Address 
XT. T, at Shelley's Advertising Offices, 38, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


Care REPORTER, with ten years’ 
London experience, juires fk we Best ref Note-Taker ; 


writ + references as to 
ee ae Apply W> 172, High- Balham, 8. W. 














etd LEADERS to a Liberal Paper on reasonable terms.— 


A WRITER of much experience will be glad to 
, care of Mr. Chrystal, Bookseller, 11, Market-street, 


Address A. 
ee 





((OETRIGHTS. —FOR DISPOSAL, Remainder 
Ve a or Serial Use of several STORIES by author of repute. 

ranging from 2,000 to 40,000 words. Of general interest, and 
— for Pp in volume form, or (being little known) in 
see Ec or Magazines.—Address J. Price, care of Street & Co., 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER at 
the Bideford Science, Art, and Technical School. One able to 
= both Oil and Water-Colour Painting and Science Subject I. pre- 


*ipplications, endorsed ‘Assistant Art Master,” to be sent on or 
fom whom al pat Ist, toG. W. Noonan ax, Esq., J.P., Hon. Secretary, 
'$ ma 











(\ORDON’S COLLEGE, ABERDEEN. 


WANTED immediately, ART MASTER. He must possess at least 
an Art Class Teacher's Certificate, and be prepared to devote his whole 
time to the Work of the College. Salary according to qualitications 
and experience.—Apply to the ap MASTER oF THE COLLEGE. 


HE FRAULEIN SCHLOSSER, from Dresden, 

successors to the Misses Glendinning, WILL BE IN LONDON 

from August 20th to —— 30th.—124, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, 
every afternoon, 3 to 5. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 
! COMING EXAMINATIONS. —ASSISTANT in the MUSEUM of 
SCIENCE and ART, DUBLIN, and JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the 
gays of SCIENCE and ART, EDINBURGH, (18-24) 2nd September. 
date specified is the sgoqie at which a Pith pa can be received. 
onee be made on forms to be obtained, with iculars, from the 
fenerany, Civil Service Commission, London, S. 


HE SMITH-WATSON SYSTEM of MEMORY 

and MENTAL TRAINING. ape ag Simplest, Chea Best. 

gratis and free from W. K. Smuirn, 20, Pt esen 

; or Atrrep Watson, Washington R.S.0., Co. Durham, Joint 
Authors of the above system. Correspondence invi 


) pee, SAUL'S SCHOOL. —An EXAMINATION for 
ees is wp sve hteen VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will 
e 7th SE 

















TEMBER, 1892.—For information apply to the 
, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 
ME HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO, 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
Continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
a ity of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings ; also of seeing and han: the various materials, plates 
wood-blocks, tools, &c., in use for the New Processes. — VACATION 
August 15th to September 19th.—Address 123, Victoria-street, 8. W. 








eenee HOUSE SCHOOL, Trebovir-road, 
piuth Kensington, S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE —Advan ced 

San? Clase Classes. —The cw ERM will ipury = TU Lg aaah 
Mjoining for Resident Papte ieee nicithiatiale 


(\RYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE 
LADIES’ DIVISION). 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1892-93. 
Bincation of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial Instruction, 
and University og and Classes, the Art and 
Satie Collections of the Crystal Palace being utilized for practical 


“alta of Fine Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Distinguished Instructors. 
aJunior Section, with inclusive fee. 
Pate in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 








THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
NEXT TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 5. 
: Hechanical Course. 
loa aeineering Section 
ven genial Colo ial ne on. For ‘Preliminary Training of Young 


Beetrical a neering, Marine and Mining Divisions 
cruaPeet us undersigned, ey! go a next PRs | Court, 


papecaseadint Baucatioual Department, 





DUCATION. — TUDOR HALL COLLEGE 
(LADIES), Forest Hill, Sydenham, 8.E. Principals—Mrs. TODD 
and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. Head Mistress—Miss TUDD (Girton), 
Cambridge. Profs. Seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Diehl, Loman, 
Dulcken, Larpent, &c. Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 


FENCING, BOXING, DRILL, CHEST EXPAN- 
SION.—Mr. phy el certificated first-class instructor in 
Wane; xercises, from Aldershot Sea ives LESSONS in 
EPORTMENT, Military, Musical, and Swedish Drill, Fencing with 
Foil or Rapier, Sword Pia y, and the Gloves. Highest references. ‘The 
Exercises are a careful selection, approved by medical Poms 
— and Colleges attended.—For terms address 57, Uverdale-i 








A BERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE for 

WOMEN - STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

Principal—Miss HURLBATT. 

Board and Residence, 35/. per annum. College Tuition Fee, 10/. 
annum. One Scholarship of 30/., ‘'wo Scholarships of 25/., One ’Scho! 4 
ship of 201., and Twelve Exhibitions of 111. 1s., Pill be offered at the 
University ‘College Entrance in Sep —For par- 
ticulars bt ay to Aun PRINCIPAL. 

Suly 15t 








REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 





ARIS.—The ATHENEZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 





The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE (including the Indian and Med Schools and the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts) will BEGIN on OCTOB 3rd. The ye 
Lecture will be given at 2 p.». by Prof. A. E. HOUSMAN, B 

Professors. 
F. Althaus, Ph.D.—German 
T. Hudson Beare, B.Sc. Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. F.R.S.E.—Engineering and 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


\HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ARTS. 


The NINETEENTH SESSION will BEGIN on Soe October 10. 

U ity Degrees 

Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, 

seeiset and Leather Industries Laboratories, aud the Weavin 
ouse, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for practical 


The ane Prospecvsses may be had ~ from the Secretary :— 
Regular Day Studen‘ 
: For Occasional and Ev: wake Students. 
3. For Medical Students. 


ASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
(With QUEEN'S FACULTY of MEDICINE.) 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Principal—Prof. R. 8. HEATH, M.A. D.Sc. 


i SESSION eae will be OPENED on ee ol 30th September, 
a Prot Sir GEORGE HUMPHRY, with . FR. 8., who will 
Sletrivate the oe and deliver an Addre: 
COMPLETE COURSES of INSTRUCTION are provided for the 
various Examinations in Arts and Science and the Preliminary Scien- 
tific M.B. Examination of the University of London ; for Students of Civil, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering; and for ‘those who desire to 
obtain an ntance with some branch of Applied a Students 
may, however, attend any Class or combination of Classe 
(There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus sonteiatine: full 
b> av «gg hy a by Messrs. Cornish, Now-strees, Birmingham, 
ce y 
7 A Syllabus containing full information as to the various Lecture and 
Laboratory Courses, Lecture Days and Hours, Fees, Entrance and other 
Scholarships, Prizes, &c., is eee by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, 
Birmingham, price 6d. ; by post 
Further information ‘may be obtained on application to 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary and Registrar. 








ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The College 

elie ins Somerset House, and is close to the Temple Station of 

the District Railway. There is an entrance from the Thames Embank- 

ment. The ety provides the usual Education of a University for 
Young Men in e 





ology, Literature (Ancient and Modern), Science, 
ing, Electricity, and Medicine. It has also a School of Fine 
Art, anda Department for the preparation of Candidates for the Civil 
Service. The Instruction in the Co lege is adapted for Students above 
the age of sixteen. 

A Branch of the College is established at Kensington for the Higher 
Education of Ladies. Non-Matriculated Students can attend Lectures 
on any a subject, a ay there are Evening Classes for Students 
otherwise e day. 

__The School pe Py ~bevds Sixteen has three divisions, Classical, 
1, an ial. 








The several DEPARTMENTS will REOPEN :— 
Department of Theology, Department of General Literature, Depart- 
ment of Science, partment of Pope goonain —On ‘Thursday, 





October 6, but New n the p ding Tuesday. 
Department of Medicine. 59 eta Sans tober 3. 
Department of het Classes.— Monday, October 10. 
Department of the School.—Wednesday, September 21. New Pupils 


admitted = preceding day. 

The Prospectus of any ein selene together with a separate Syllabus 
of the General Literature, Engineering, and Eveni Claes De rtments, 
eee 24d. each by post, may —— by ence to the Office, or 

y letter addressed to . W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary: 


T. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, S.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will commence on SATURDAY, October Ist, 
= 5 Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. R. L. BO WLES, 


The “following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
a in October :— 

1. A Scholarship, value 145/., for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
entered the School as bond fide first-year Students during the current 





be 
Scholarships, each of 50/., open to all Students commencing 
their Studies. 
3. Two Scholarships, value 85/., for Students who, having been os 
= for or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd 
B., have entered the School during the current year. 
The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also o) 
m Brown 100! a gieaneal the William 
the Brackenbury Prize in edicine, value 32/.; the Brackenbury Pri: 
in Surgery, value 32/.; the volleck Prize in Physiology, value 18/. ; the 
Johnson gf in Anatomy, value 10/. 10s.; the Treasurer's Prize, value 
01. Proficiency Prizes, for’ first, secona, and third year 
the Brodie Prize in Surgery ; the Acland 
the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke's 


n to Students :—The 
rown 40i. eee 


Students, of "TOL 10s. each ; 
Prize in Medicine ; 








All 5 a Appoi including the four House Physicianships 
and four House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of ey 
and are open to the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given 
without extra fees. veral paid appointments, including that of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 100i and board and 1 ng, are 
= yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School Com 


lication to 


Prospeetuses and fuller details may be obtained by a) 
TH , M.D., Dean. 


OMAS WHIPHA) 








Sy. 

Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A.—Ancient and Modern History. 

Cecil Bendali, M.A.—Sanskrit. 

Rev. T. G. Bonne ey, D.Sc LL.D. F.R.8. F.G.S.—Geology and Mineralogy 
(Yates Goldsmid Professorship). 

T. W. Rhys Davids, LL D. Ph.D.—Pali and Buddhist Literature. 


Antonio Farinelli, L.B.- —Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A. Fleming, M.A. D.Se. F.R. 5. —Electrical Technology. 
G. C. Foster, B.A. F.R. = —Physics (Quain Professorship). 


H. 8. Foxwell, M.A.—Political Economy. 
——a EBearys M.A. LL.B.—Jurisprudence and Constitutional Law 


M. Fi ™. Hil, A. D Se.—Mathematics. 
A. E. Housman, B.A.—Latin. 
W. P. a M A.—English Language and Literature (Quain Professor- 


8 
H. Taleenand, B.-¢s-Se.—French Language and Literature. 
A. Legros.—Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 
Rev. D. W. Marks.—Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
A. F. Muirson, M.A.—Roman 
F. W. Oliver, a A. D.Se.—Botany (Quain Professorship). _ 
Karl Pearson, M.A. a B.—Applied Math and X 
R. oe Poole, LL.D.—Archzol gy (Yates Prof hip). 
= hn ae M.A Soe Philology. 
say, Ph.D. F.R.S. Pape 

pny Rieu, Ph.D.—Arabic and Pers 
me A. Schiifer, F.R.S.—Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 

T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A.—Architecture. 
J. Sully, M.A. LL.D.—Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote Professor- 








ship). 
L. F. Vernon Harcourt, M.A. M.Inst.C.E.—Civil Engineering and Sur- 


veying. 
W. F. R. Weldon, M.A. F.R.S 
Godrel Professorship). 
Ww. W: —Greek 
Watson : Smith, ‘F.C.8. F_L.C. (Lecturer).—Chemical Technology. 
Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A. (Lecturer).—Applied Art. 
Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 


Scholarships, &c., of the value of 2,000/. may be awarded annually 
The regulations as to these, and further information as to Classes, 
Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the Secretary. 

M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


.—Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 





T, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1892-93 will OPEN on MONDAY, Octo- 
ber 3, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. D.C.L. LL.D. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 150%. and 60l. re- 
spectively, open to First-year 3 ype will be offered for competition. 
the Examination will be held on September 28, 29, and 30, and the 
subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, — either Physiology, Botany, 
or Page at the option of the Candidate: 
3 and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
Le eeu Dieminatiete. as also several Medals. 
ial Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
seientin and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
Lond 

All ‘Hospital 2 cores are open to Students without charge. 

‘The Fees may in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 


Prospectuses and al! particulars may be rma from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Grorcr Renvie. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FOUR wet ee and ONE EXHIBITION, xesneenreny worth 
1501., nee 75 and 20I. each, tenable for One Year, will be COM- 
PETE D FOR in SEPTEMBER, 1892, viz., One Senior Open Scholarship 
of the value of 751. will be awarded to the best Candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in ge and Chemistry. One Senior per fpr a 3 of the 
value of 75/. will be ae ded to the best C (if merit) 
in Biology and Physio ogy. 

Candi Ses for these ‘a olarships must be under tikes five Years of 
age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgi ce of 
any London Medical School. 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150/., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 502., will be 

awarded to the best Ca: (if of suffi- 
cient merit) in Physics, gear @ Botany, and Biology. The questions 
for the Scholarship 0: i. will be of about the range required for 
Honours in the Totton University Preliminary Scientific Examination, 
and those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
— of the Pass questions in that Examination. The JEAFFRESON 

XAIBITION, value 20/., will be competed for at the same time. The 
ioe of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three followin uag reek, French, and German. 

The Classical Subjects spr those of the London University Matricula 
tion Examination of July, 1 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be i 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the ouster 
— ing the Examination. The Examination for these Scholarships 

eld on September 26, 1892. 


rticulars, application may be made personally ny bi 
the Wenn OF THE Serraca, St. Bartholomew’ 's Hospital, E. 








‘oye to 
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T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1892. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WarprN 
or THE CoLLecE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S'. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 


COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will Commence on October 3rd, and continue 
till July, 1893. 

Fee for the whole course, 18/. 18s., or 16]. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5/. 5s. each for single subjects 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

or further particulars apply to the Warpen or rue Corvece, St, 
Rartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 





and 





G UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
J s'the WINTER SESSION begins on MONDAY, October 3rd. 
The Hospital contains 695 Beds, of which 500 are in constant occupa- 


tion. Special Classes are held for Students preparing for the Examina- 
tions of the University of London and other Higher Examinations. 
APPOINTMENTS. 

All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. Entrance 
Scholarships in September, 1892, Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one 
of the value of 100 Guineas, open to candidates under Twenty years of 
age, and one of 50 Guineas, open to candidates under Twenty-five years 
of age Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 125 
Guineas, and another of 50 Guineas, open to candidates » nder ‘I'wenty- 
tive years of age. Prizes are awarded annually to Students in their 
various years amounting in the aggregate to more than 480/. 

DENTAL SCHOOL. 

A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which affords to Students 

all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 
COLLEGE. 

The Residential College accommodates about Fifty Students in addi- 

tion to the resident staff of the Hospital. There is in ita large Dining- 


Hall, with Keading-Rooms, Library, and Gymnasium for the use of the | 


Students’ Club. 
For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. Perry, 


Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E. 
I['YEE-WRITING, TYPE-WRITING. Half usual 
x “aes 8d. per 1,000 words. Terms cash.—Lewis, 60, Chancery- 
ane, . 





1 MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 


Terms on application 
1. and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





A UTHORS having MSS, (Fiction, Travel, Poetry, 

&c ) suitable for Publication in Volume Form are INVITED to 
FORWARD them for consideration. MSS. read within fourteen days 
of receipt, and, if approved, will be published in the coming Season. 

’ DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
Publishers of ‘The Author's Manual,’ 5s. (Fifth Edition, Revised), 
18, Bouverie-street, Fieet-street, London. 

Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. have also every convenience and ample 
facilities for the Publication of Magazines. 
Hour (sixteenth year) and the Christian Rambler (New Series). 


To AUTHORS and SOLICITORS,— 

Mr. H. A. MONCRIEFF (late Managing Clerk to Messrs. Rivington), 
Specialist in Copyright Valuations, will be happy to undertake the 
VALUATION of LITERARY PROPERTY for Probate, ‘Transfer, and 
other purposes. Particulars of Literary Investmentsand Partnerships to 
bond fide Correspondents on application.—St. Paul’s Chambers, 19, Lud- 
gate-hill, E.C. 


N R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 








Eu. 


Publishers of the Welcome | 


COUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best mode | 


of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Transfer of Literary Property gered conducted. 
obtained. Twenty years’experience. Highe: 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, Ec. 
THE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-SIREET, W.C. 





‘§ HE 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its immense Colleetion of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, Botticelli, 


Safe Opinions | 
streferences. Consultations | 


MUP!z's 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be hi d at the resid of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
UNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
a ls. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
e. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED 
80 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 


Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


TEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., 
PRINTED and PUBLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON, 
Limited, high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C., are prepared to undertake the Printing and 
Publishing of first-class Newspapers, Magazines, Kooks, Catalogues, 
Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, 
¢., in the best style. Their Offices are titted with the latest improvements 
in Rotary and other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign 
Type, and they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 
premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and seen | Jepart- 
ments conducted. Telephone, 2759. Telegraph, ‘ Africanism, London.”’ 











Catalogues. 
I 8 & zD. ve Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
PARTS I. and II. of GENERAL CATALOGUE 
(A—C) (D—E) now ready, price 1s. each. 
Subscription for the Catalogue, complete in Five Parts, 3s. 6d. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 





OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


ANX CAROLS.—GEORGE BORROW Author 

of ‘ The Bible in Spain,’ &c , said—“A printed collection of 
would forma curious addition to the literature of Europe.” 4 y, these 
containing Eighty-six Carols, Manx and English. in parallel lame 
for ste Penny Stamps, to Farcuer, 48, Parson's Mead, 
Croydon, England. West 


—— ee, 
| OOKS FOR SALE.—Dickens’s Sunday ung 
Three Heads, original covers, 1836, 102. —Thackeray's os 
Snobs, original covers, 1848, 5/.—a Horn-Book, 4l.—Audsley's Ker, at 
Art of Japan, in parts, folio, 10/.—Rogers’s Poems and Italy, 1934 
splendidly new bound in blue morocco, proofs before letters, a, 
tion copy, with author's autograph, 12/.—Smith s Dictionary of theme 
cloth, 2/. 10s.—Owen’s Century of Bristol Pottery, 2/. 10s.—Set of Dic, Me 
Christmas Books, first editions, 7.—Address Lex, Gazette Offic, Prism 
Oftice-street, Doncaster. . 


FOr SALE, ILLUSTRATED LONDON Ngys 

from May, 1843, to December, 1878. including Indian Matin Cha 
War in America, Crimean and Franco-German Wars— Vanity we 
Cartoons of Celebrities, from 1868 to end of 1878—Journal of the Scie, 
of Arts. from November, 1862, to November, 1877—3 vols History of the 






















Bible, by Matthew Henry. All in good condition. On view at jy 
Tottenham Court-road. 
Offers to S., 52, York-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


VINE OLD MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING FoR 

SALE.—Triptych, in gilt frame, 4 ft. 9in. by 3 ft. 4in., ‘The Deseen; 

from the Cross,’ * Presentation in Temple,’ and ‘ Visitation’ (Rubens), 

engraved by V. Green, 1790. Price 20/.—Apply by letter to F. Bg 
Temple Chambers, Temple-avenue, E.C. 


T EN 








N YS OY, 
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By kind permission I am preducing a fine large BRONZE MEDAL 
of LORD TENNYSON, in order that the Portrait of his Lordship my 
be preserved in a metallic and everlasting form. 

The Medal will be of the finest workmanship, and limited to 40 
brilliant Proof Specimens at 7s. 6d. each. Velvet-lined Cases for same 


2s, 6d. extra. 
Will be ready in one month 





Persons desirous of having their names entered as Subscribers {0 
Specimens please address by letter 
Mr. Rocuerte Tuowas, 
Worthgate House, Highbury Park, London. 





Under the patronage of H.M. the Queen and Royal Family. 





LE ET-STREET (best part of).—FIRST FLOOR 
TO LET. Light, convenient Offices, suitable for Editorial or 
Literary work.—ALFRED Watson, 60, Queen Victoria-street. 





ZIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. The largest 
and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
issued Monthly and sent post free on application. Books Bo 
Wavrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 








U MAGGS, Bookseller, 159, Church - street, 
Je Paddington Green, London, W. 

CATALOGUE (52 pp.) of Better-Class SECON D-HAND BOOKS free on 
application. Specialities, Well-Bound Works, America, Antiquarian, 


| Australia, Curious, Early Printed, Heraldry, Standard First Editions, 


Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Doyle, Phiz, [illustrated Books generally. 
Libraries Purchased. 








J Ready in a few days, 
( ‘ATALOGUE, Part 17, of »n extraordinary COL- 
LECTION of OLD and CURIOUS BOOKS—rare Collection of 
Postage Stamps—early Bradshaw's Guide, 1810—First Editions—Books 
illustrated by Bewick, Cruikshank, Leech, Turner— Topographical 
Works relating to England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the Isle of 

Man.—Post free from Grorce S. Wesr, Bookseller, Lancaster. 


G EORGE MACKEY, BRIC-a-BRAC DEALER, 


74, New-street, Birmingham, will send, free by post, CATALOGUE 





| of NUMISMATIC LIBRARY of the late E. SAXTY, of Bath, and par- 


Diirer, Holbein, ‘Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, | 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 


Collections. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY is represented by 284 Examples, and 
H.M. Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 

FRENCH ART.—A Selection from Pictures in the Louvre and Luxem- 
bc urg, and numerous Examples from recent Salons. 

AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 


AUTOGRAVURE, 


“A well-deserved Medal is gained by the extremely successful auto- | 


gravure made by the Autotype Company, after Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s 
picture ‘ Outward Bound.’ It is satisfactory to see an English Com- 
pany achieving quite as great success in photo-engraving as has been 
reached by any of the plates of the Goupil Company in Paris.”—From 
Notice of the Photographie Society's Exhibition, the Times, Sept. 28th, 
1891. 





ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
Crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 


Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.RA., &c. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 
Fublished by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, London. 





ticulars of a few of the more important Coins from same Collection, 
which was purchased in its entirety by G. Mackey, and consists of 
50,000 examples of Greek, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, English, American, 
Colonial, and Indian Coins, Medals, and ‘lokens, in Gold, Silver, and 
Copper, contained in Thirty-five Cabinets, all of which are FUR SALE. 
Autograph Letters of Celebrities Wanted. 


* HUREKA !!! The BOOKSEEKER’S HAVEN.” 
No. 7 is now ready. If possible it beats its predecessors in 
all-absorbing items of interest. and, as a perfect Educator of the 
Educated, it is simply indispensable. With it is now issued for the first 
time AN INSET, containing about 200 Books at the 
' F LOWEST PRICES ON EARTH, 
and, judging by past experience, in a very short time not a single item 
will be available. No. 7 gratis and post free. 
Address Miss Mittirp, Teddington, Middlesex. 


Wat DD’ X¥ & LA @ kK? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any Book ever 
issued since the advent of printing (however rare or plentiful) up to 
the very last work published ; also for any curio or object of interest 
under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself on being enabled, 
nine times out of ten, to supply these wants. She has the largest 
assemblage of Miscellaneous Bijouterie in the world, and is always a 
ready, willing, and liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


= A CLEVER ENGLISHWOMAN.” 
4 -_ 


An influential American journal in which Miss MILLARD has never 
advertised, thus describes her. English Newspapers and Magazines, in 
which she has not spent sixpence, have lauded her methods and per- 
severance; a brilliant writer ‘‘takes his hat off to her”; another 
“admires her pluck.” ‘She seems to carry a fine instinct” is the 
quota of one whose words ever command high esteem. When she 
feeds the hungry of literature with a book long and vainly sought for 
elsewhere, they frequently, in thanking her, mention the ‘number of 

i been waited for. 


years ” it has w 
Therefore, on these jals, ye must deal with her; it is the 
duty of intellect to be recip: » 
Address Miss Mitrarp, Teddington, Middlesex. 


























UNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close tr 
Common, three minutes’ from S.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigoratin; 
air.—R. G., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Well: 





(CHISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, ani 

delightfully situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
residue of Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE 
with spacious and ae Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed ani 
Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Lodge Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and al 
the adjuncts of a Gentleman’s first-class establishment, surrounded ty 
143 acres of peers charming ager inexpensive) Pleasure Ground, 
Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 360/. per annum. 

remium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle 

urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Cuarrett, of 29a (corner of), Lincoln’ 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 





Sales by Auction 


FRIDAY NEXT. 
Photographic Apparatus, and Scientific and Miscelle-neous 
Proper 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
Bl at his Great Rooms, 58, King-street. Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
alf-past 12 o'clock precisely, CAMERAS and 


NEXT, August 26, at hi 4 
pr Microscopes, Objects 


LENSES, Opera and Race Glasses, Telescopes, 
Surveying Instruments, Books, &c. 

On view day prior from 2 till 5and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 


had 


Miscellaneous Books, Law Library, and Office Furniture of 
Barrister retiring; Duplicates from a West-End Club; 
20,000 Photographs, Sc. 

: vy 

MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery -lane, W.C.. on TUESDAY, 

August 23, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, } ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 

including Lord Clermont’s Fortescue Family—Coombe’s English hw 

of Death, 2 vols —Jesse’s Court of England, 3 vols.—Hamerton’s 

Saone—Ireland’s Hogarth, 3 vols.—Vanity Fair, 8 vols.—Ashton flag p 

Creatures—Nature, 8 vols. The Law Books comprise the Ni i 

Reports from the commencement to the present time, 238 vols.—Pid er 

ing’s Statutes at Large to 27 & 28 Vict., 104 vols. —Davidson’s Ae 

dents, 8 vols.--Daniell’s Hee! Practice and other Text-Boo * 

hand Mahogany Book Writing-table, &e. ; also upward 

phs of Men of E and les during 


Returns from 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

















20,000 Photog 
the Season. 





READY AUGUST 22, 
ARPER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBEB COD: 
tains LOT No. 249 a Story by A. Conan Doyle, with Illustration 
—CHAPMAN, in the Series of hitherto Unpublished Essays on the OM 
English Dramatists, by James Russell Lowell—LITERARY — 
IL, by Theodore Child, with Portraits—A COLLECTION of DEA 4 
MASKS, I., by Laurence Hutton, with numerous Iilustrations—FOX 
HUNTING in the GENESEE VALLEY, richly illustrated—and man! 
other attractive features. 
London : James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 45, Albemarle-street, W 





Now ready, price Fourpence, a 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, E.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF LONDON FOR THE PEOPLE. 


LONDON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ &c. 











With 124 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. [September 6. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LESSONS IN ART.’ 
WHERE ART BEGINS. 
By HUME NISBET. 
With 27 Illustrations. Square 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [September 6. 





NEW LIBRARY NOVELS NOW IN THE PRESS. 
THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS. 


By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS WASSERMANN. 3 vols. 


THE IVORY GATE. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ &c. 3 vols. 


BOB MARTIN'S LITTLE GIRL. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TREASON-FELONY. 


By JOHN HILL, Author of ‘ Waters of Marah,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS, &c. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &c. 
With a Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


“The volume is full of good summer reading.” —Athenaum. 
“Very delicately and charmingly done. The book shows its author at his best.”—Scotsman. 
“The whole volume is good reading.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE OLD MAID'S SWEETHEART: a Prose Idyl. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of ‘The Junior Dean.’ 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


“Mr. St. Aubyn has well described his new story as a prose idyl......The descriptions are fresh and sweet, and close to 
nature.”—Scotsman. 


*,* This Novel forms the first volume of a new series of stories of the highest class, carefully printed and handsomely 
bound in cloth, to be issued under the general title of ‘‘HANDY NOVELS,” at ls. 6d. each. 


MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD: 


A Romance of Old Sherwood Forest. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of ‘ The Dead Man’s Secret,’ &c. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, ds. 
MRS. B. M. CROKER’S NOVELS. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. A BIRD OF PASSAGE. 
PROPER PRIDE. DIANA BARRINGTON. 


DICK DONOVAN’S NEW DETECTIVE STORIES. 


WANT E D! 


By DICK DONOVAN, Author of ‘A Detective’s Triumphs,’ ‘ In the Grip of the Law,’ &c. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


“Mr. Donovan is in the very first line of English producers of this class of literature, and perhaps comes nearest of 
any to Gaboriau and Boisgobey...... He writes with great ease and naturalness, and keeps the interest of his readers well 
sustained from start to finish.”—Derbyshire Adrertiser. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF OUIDA’S STORIES. 


“BIMBI: Stories for Children. 


By OUIDA. 
With 9 Full-Page Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 


CHEAP EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S NOVEL. 


THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE: a Romance of the Unromantic. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


Wewshness of detail, a fine variety of resource, a piquancy of character-drawing, and an exciting ion 0! 
wnat strikes one is the solid literary quality of the work. In this respect the book is not unworthy of a place on the 
Same shelf as Dickens, Thackeray, and one or two exceptional ceotiednn."--Ghacguw Herald, 

Atleeensennen 

















[ Shortly. 











Square 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [ Shortly. 
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NEW VOLUME OF FRANK BARRETT’S COLLECTED NOVELS. 


FOUND GUILTY. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS,.214, Piccadilly, W. 





Ready August 24, price Sixpence, 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 
SEPTEMBER. 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 
A REVERIE at CHRISTIE'S. By A. L. 
A GREETING. By Duncan J. Robertson. 
The PLUCKING of a ROSEBUD. By Ellery Esdaile. 
SONG. By May Kendall. 
A FAMOUS FAMILY. By Benjamin Kidd. 
SPORT in VIRGINIA. By Horace Hutchinson. 
HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 15-17. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
M®* 


The YEAR BOOK of the IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
of the UNITED KINGDOM, the COLONIES, and INDIA. A Statis- 
tical Record of the Resources and Trade of the Colonial and Indian 
Possessions of the British Empire. Compiled chiefly from Official 
Sources. First Issue (1892). Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 


SPECIAL ASPECTS of the IRISH QUESTION : 
a Series of Reflections in and since 1886 Collected from various 
Sources and Keprinted. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P. Crown 8vo. 4s. ; paper covers, 3s. 6d. (372 pp.). 


A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to the STUDY 
of the BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT. By GEORGE SALMON, 
D.D. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s 


The HISTORY of CORNELIUS TACITUS. A 
New Translation of the Text, with Notes. By ALBERT W. QUILL, 
Trinity College. Dublin. Vol. 1., containing Introduction and Books 
I. and IL., 8vo. 7s. 6d. (To be completed in 2 vols. 8vo.} 


SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL PAPERS of 
WERNER VON SIEMENS. ‘Translated from the Second German 
Edition. Vol. I. SCIENTIFIC PAPERS and ADDRESSES. With 
Illustrations and a Portrait of the Author. 8vo. I4s. 

NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HISTORY. His: 
torical Results of Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor 


By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., Professor of Archwology in the 
With Illustrations. 5 


Chapters 25-27. 





M-U RR A-¥’S Lf & < 








University of Oxford. 8yvo. lis. 


r y ‘ ~ Oo o4 
PLAYING CARDS of VARIOUS AGES and 
COUNTRIES. Selected from the Collection of Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber. Vol. I. ENGLISH and SCOTTISH, DUTCH and FLEM- 
ISH. With 144 Plates. Folio, 3} Guineas net. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, Seventh Edition, 5s. 


a . r 
1 UDYARD- KIPLING’S DEPARTMENTAL 
DITTIES, and other VERSES Satirical and Descriptive Poems 
of Anglo-Indian Life, Social and Official. With Glossary for English 
Readers. 
W. Thacker & Co. 87, Newgate-street, London. Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co. 





Price 4d. ; free by post, 4}d. 


TOOK’S-COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 





OT ES and QUERIES 


for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 

contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 

LINCOLN'’'S INN GATEHOUSE. 

THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 

CLIFFORDS INN. 

OLD SERGEANTS’ INN. 

THE ATHENUM OFFICE, TOOK’S-COURT 

SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY-LANE. 





John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 


Chancery-lane, E.C. 
W. ° 
a 





BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GULDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
Chatto & Windus, Psccadilly. 


TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY OI 


SHILLING BOOKS. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A., F.R.AS. 








1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Prineipal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 


2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Originally written for the popular monthly periodial Youth and 
Age. these short expository Essays are now collected into a volume, 
iifastrated by Six Views of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is ho 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 





Publishea by George Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


NOTICE.—A STORY by Miss 
RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of 
‘Nancy, &c., will be commenced in 
the SEPTEMBER Number of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CHILCOTES,’ 


IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 


Author of ‘ Alasnam’s Lady,’ &c, 





In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MRS, KEITH’S 
CRIME, 


AUNT ANN E. 
By Mrs. W. K, CLIFFORD. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


“A story which few people could have written 
and few would have dared to write.” 
Daily Graphic. 


NOW READY, 


THE STORY 
OF A PENITENT SOUL. 


Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, 
late Minister of Lynnbridge, in the 
County of Lincoln. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 





BY A NEW WRITER, 


A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 
And what Happened There. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘NELLIE’S MEMORIES, ce. 


BUT MEN MUST WORK. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 
Author of ‘ Not Like Other Girls,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


The POPULAR EDITION of 
Miss BROUGHTON’S NOVELS 
may now be obtained at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries. 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART ! 
JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE, 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA, | ALAS! 
**DOCTOR CUPID.” 


Uniformly bound, each Novel may be obtained 
separately, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—~—— 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


QUIXOTE, the WEAVER. By C. G. 


FURLEY SMITH. 3 vols. 


The FINGER of SCORN. By Regi- 


NALD E. SALWEY, Author of ‘ Wildwater Terrace.’ 2 vols. 


«All the characters are drawn with remarkable skill and sympathy 
the style of writing is spontaneous and interesting, and in a quite 
unobtrusive manner a very high tone pervades the whole book. We 
can heartily recommend it to all novel-readers.”— Manchester Examiner. 


BELHAVEN. By Max Beresford, 


Author of ‘Bonnie Dundee.’ 2 vols. 


“The scenery of Dunbar is well described, and the mystery of the 
disappearance of Mrs. Gordon, though somewhat melodramatic in its 
dénoiment, is well presented, and sustains the curiosity and interest of 
the reader to the end.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


MORE KIN THAN KIND. By B. 


LOFTUS TOTTENHAM. 3 vols. 


“The author of ‘ More Kin than Kind’ is clearly possessed of ambition, 
as well as endowed with some of the best qualities needful for the 
successful writing of fiction. She aims high, and does not fail of attain- 
ment.”— World. 


NO PLACE of REPENTANCE. By 
GERTRUDE M. HAYWARD, Author of ‘Dulcibel.’ 3 vols. 


“4 pathetic and a somewhat relentless love story, incidentally re 
calling Whyte Melville, and with a dash of the intensity and vigour of 
the author of ‘Cometh up as a Flower,’ is Miss Hayward’s ‘No Place of 
Repentance.’”—Atheneuin. 


OF the WORLD WORLDLY. By 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ &c. 2 vols. 


“Those who are accustomed to take delight in Mrs. Forrester’s clever 
representations of society will assuredly find her last novel quite up to 
her usual mark.”— World. 


ST. MICHAEL'S EVE. By W. H. 


DE WINTON. 2 vols. 
“«*St. Michael’s Eve’ isa wholesome and interesting novel, written 
with good taste in good English.”— World. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the 
Author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney,’ ‘An Old Man’s Favour,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“That the author of ‘Dr. Edith Romney’ writes well, and with a 
certain amount of vigour, need not be said, and if the present story is 
not equal to that which made her reputation, it isat least a safe one to 
order ia the next bateh from Mudie’s.”—Standard. 


BENT ON CONQUEST. By Edith 


MAUD NICHOLSON. 3 vols. [Next week. 


Uniform. Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. WON by WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN, 





A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s, 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY.| NO CHURCH. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

The REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 
BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
CRESCENT and theCROSS.| DARIEN. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY, 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
NATHALIE. | ADELE. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
THROUGHthe LONG NIGHT | LIFE of MARIE ANTOIN- 
By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. ETTE. By C. D. Yonge. 
MARGARET and HER/|Sir BERNARD BURKE’S 
BRIDESMAIDS. FAMILY ROMANCE. 

The VALLEY of a HUN-/| FREER’S LIFE of JEANNE 
DRED FIRES. D’ALBRET. 

LOST and SAVED. By the ee of the 


Hon. Mrs. Norton. . 
8T. OLAVE’S. By the Author | HEPWORTH DIXON’SNEW 
AMERICA 


of ‘ Janita’s Cross.’ BR. . 

MY LITTLE LADY. By | LEIGH HUNTSOLDCOURT 
E. Frances Poynter. SUBURB. 

LES MISERABLES. By Vic-| CARDINAL WISEMAN’S 


LAST FOUR POPES. 
The ENGLISHWOMAN in 
ITALY. By Mrs, Gretton. 


tor Hugo. 
ANNALS of an EVENTFUL 
LIFE. By Dr. Dasent. 





—— 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 
FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the 


YELLOW SEA: the Narrative of a Journey across 
Siberia, a the Gobi Desert, and North China, 
By JULIUS M. PRICE, F.R.G.S. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Facsimiles, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. E 
«A remarkably good picture-book....Full of inst: i 
ment....Mr. Price's miraision leaves throughout definite Pra 
of the wild regions through which he passed.”—Spectator. 


NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 


CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With 
Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada, 
Japan, and China by Col. HOWARD VINCENT, OB; 
M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

“One of the brightest and most entertaining books of travel thathaye 

obtained publicity during the past decade.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Second Edition, just ready. 


The BEST TOUR in NORWAY, 


By E. J. GOODMAN, Author of ‘Too Curious,’ & 

With 34 — Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
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The Life and Times of Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B. By William Lee Rees and L. 
Rees. 2vols. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue usual objections to biographies of 
living men hardly apply to the subject of 
these volumes. Though, in his eighty-first 
year, he is still vigorous, Sir George 
Grey’s public career closed some while 
ago. His services as a colonial governor, 
indeed, were put an end to—most unfor- 
tunately both for the mother country and 
for the colonists and native races he ruled 
so skilfully—as far back as 1867, and in 
the quarter of a century that has elapsed 
the conditions have so greatly altered that 
his work can be impartially reviewed and 
discussed. At the same time, the questions 
here dealt with are by no means out of 
date. They are, in one sense, questions of 
the hour, even more urgent and momentous 
now than they were when Sir George did 
his share towards showing how the interests 
of Greater Britain may be safeguarded and 
advanced. And as already some of the mate- 
nals for a study of his life and work are 
passing out of reach, we can only be grateful 
to the Messrs. Rees for having collected and 
put on record so much that is worth preserv- 


ing. 

The occasional faults in the book, literary 
and controversial, do not lessen its value. 
There is no harm, for instance, in the 
authors’ belief that Sir George Grey was 
started on his career by the accident of his 
buying tropical fruits from an old woman 
whose stall in Change Alley he frequented 
as a small boy, or, as they put it, that 
“the child’s imagination wandered away to 
the lands from whence the pineapples, the 
bananas, the oranges, and the cocoanuts 
had come, and he silently resolved that 
when he became a man he would travel to 
those distant regions which produced such 
teasures.’”” More plausible is his own state- 
ment that he was driven abroad by the 
wetchedness of the Irish people among 
Whom he was quartered as a young ensign 
during and after the Reform Bill agitation. 

T saw enough there,” he said, “‘ to give a 

las to my mind for ever as to the necessity 
or change and reform. It was really from 
desire to find relief for that misery that I 
Went to Australia,” 


XUM 








Lieut. Grey was twenty-four when in 
1836 he went out to explore North-Western 
Australia, in the joint employ of the Colonial 
Office and the Royal Geographical Society. 
There he did good work and endured severe 
hardships, which are chronicled in the two 
volumes he wrote in 1841. So highly were 
his services appreciated by Lord Glenelg 
that in 1839 he was appointed Resident at 
King George’s Sound, and his conduct in 
this capacity was a prelude to his policy in 
wider spheres of labour. 


‘While occupying this position, he deter- 
mined to ascertain, by practical experiment, the 
possibility of engaging the settled attention of a 
nomadic savage race in the employments of 
civilized life. Carrying out the ideas which he 
had already formed during his travels, he com- 
menced the task of employing the Australian 
natives in the simplest work which the public 
service could offer. A number of the aborigines 
were set to work at roadmaking. In dealing 
with the child-like minds of these people, 
utterly unused to the idea of waiting for reward, 
he found it necessary to present the incentive of 
prompt and immediate payment. Twice every 
day were his native workmen paid. When half 
the day’s toil had been accomplished, they 
received sixpence each, and, when the dinner 
hour was past, they knew that, if they recom- 
menced their labour, at the end of the day they 
would receive the further sum of a shilling. The 
work being simple, the task being lightened by 
the good temper and good management of over- 
seers, chosen by the Resident with due regard to 
their necessary qualifications, and the reward 
given being adequate to supply the wants of 
savages, little difficulty was experienced in 
utilizing the labour of one of the least intelligent 
amongst uncivilized races. The plan which 
Captain Grey definitely adopted, while Resi- 
dent, as the best method of dealing with savage 
tribes, he never forsook, and never found to 
fail. To give employment suited to the natural 
or acquired capacity of the persons employed ; 
to bestow a sufficient reward for the work 
accomplished, in a speedy and certain manner, 
and to hold out the prospect of some further 
reward in the future, as the consequence of con- 
tinued industry and good conduct, seemed 
theoretically, as it proved in practice, to be a 
reasonable and successful method of dealing 
with barbarous peoples. Believing that a great 
portion of his life would be spent in the manage- 
ment of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
colonies, Grey devoted his time, attention, and 
study to the habits of life and the methods of 
thought of these races. His experiment was 
entirely successful. The natives worked steadily, 
and worked well. The two payments daily pro- 
vided for all their requirements, and were 
always certain. They were not overtaxed ; 
they were treated kindly, and with a certain 
amount of respect. Thus, during the first short 
apprenticeship which he served, before assuming 
the actual duties of a Governor, Grey ascer- 
tained, from personal experience, a certain and 
efficacious method of peaceful settlement, and 
peaceful employment of native races.” 


Lord Glenelg wisely resolved to utilize the 
talents of this humane and enterprising 
young officer in repairing some of the mis- 
chief thet had been caused by the well- 
intentioned, but disastrous experiment of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield and his friends 
in South Australia. Administering the 
affairs of the new colony between 1841 
and 1844 with remarkable firmness and 
discretion, Capt. Grey saved it from bank- 
ruptecy, and its settlers from utter ruin. 
Then he was sent to perform a like but 
harder task in New Zealand, where the 
Wakefield hobby had been ridden even 





more recklessly. In less than two months 
he brought to a conclusion the war that had 
threatened to exterminate the English adven- 
turers, and the colony prospered amazingly 
under his eight years’ rule. Justice to the 
natives was, above everything else, insisted 
upon by him, and he proved that fair deal- 
ing with the aborigines was the surest way 
to success for the white settlers whom he 
encouraged to make their home in these 
islands. Here is a characteristic illustration 
of his shrewd tactics :-— 


“One great chief refused to allow roads to 
be made in his territory. To a young and 
favourite wife of this stubborn Maori the 
Governor presented a horse and carriage, at 
the same time conveying, with assurances of his 
friendship, the intimation that the use of the 
carriage would add both to the health and 
comfort of his dusky bride. Without hesitation 
the husband entered upon the making of roads 
which asa chief he had absolutely refused to 
sanction. To utilize the present made by the 
Governor and to please his young wife, the old 
Maori warrior made a passable road through 
country before inaccessible.” 


Governor Grey was not allowed to estab- 
lish the federation of the Pacific islands 
which, had his advice been taken half a 
century ago, would have brought all Poly- 
nesia under British dominion, and prevented 
the troubles that have there arisen from 
French and German rivalry; but, backed 
by Chief Justice Martin and Bishop Selwyn, 
his noble colleagues in the reformation of 
New Zealand, he refused to enforce the ‘‘ con- 
stitution” which Karl Grey had injudiciously 
appointed for the colony, and induced his 
high-minded chief to prefer his own more 
statesmanlike policy. From the documents 
here quoted, and especially from Earl Grey’s 
frank and grateful admissions, it is clear 
that the New Zealand constitution of 1852, 
which has been the precedent and, in so far as 
was possible, the model for all the colonial 
constitutions that have since been adopted, 
was in its inception and in all its details 
the work of Sir George Grey. As long as 
he was able to superintend its arrangements 
everything went well in the colony for 
which he had already done so much. 


‘* On his arrival from South Australia, it was 
bankrupt in finance ; on his departure for Eng- 
land, it was solvent and flourishing. The native 
tribes which in 1845 had been in a state of 
rebellion had not only been subdued by skill 
and arms, but had become willing and loyal 
servants of the Crown. They had learned the 
value of education, industry, and peace. A 
laudable spirit of emulation had been raised in 
their minds by the wise policy which he had 
pursued. His kindness and consideration had 
disarmed their hostility. The firmness of his 
rule had repressed their disorders. Had his 
policy been pursued, and the justice of his rule 
continued, in all human probability no native 
war would ever afterwards have been waged in 
New Zealand. Great numbers of natives had 
been trained to the skilful performance of public 
works. If continuous employment had been 
found for them, their minds would not have 
again turned to war. The consequences of his 
government had been equally remarkable in 
regard to tle Kuropeans. The scattered com- 
munities of intrepid and adventurous spirits 
had been reduced from a condition of lawless 
independence and antagonism into well-ordered 
portions of one state. Municipal organisations 
with extensive and beneficent powers had been 
established. A constitution, unsurpassed in 
freedom and elasticity, had been bestowed upon 
the people of New Zealand. The rude and 
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turbulent bands, gathered from distant parts of | the same legislative powers as a state legis- 


the earth on the shores of these islands, had 
been formed into communal existence, and had 
become the first generation of a great nation. 
Out of incongruous materials, differing in race, 
in religion, and in colour—from war and poverty 
—the skill, the courage, and the patience of Sir 
George Grey had constructed the framework of 
a mighty future. His hands had planted in the 
islands of the Britain of the South a seedling 
which may yet develop into one of the mightiest 
trees of the forest.” 

Having thus served New Zealand, Sir 
George Grey was next employed in kindred 
ways at the Cape. He was not the sort of 
man to be liked by Secretaries of State, 
still less by Under-Secretaries and Govern- 
ment officials, but he could not be done 
without. The story of his achievements in 
Cape Colony from 1854 to 1861 is instruc- 
tive and painful reading. In defiance of 
all the anarchical forces on the spot, and 
in frequent opposition to his superiors, he 
established order in the country, turned 
discontented natives into loyal subjects, and 
obtained sullen thanks from the Boers and 
the English colonists who grew rich under 
his rule. He was ‘a dangerous man” to 
Lord Carnarvon—so dangerous that he was 
angrily recalled by the Government in 1859, 
but so necessary that he was reinstated by 
its successor, and only transferred after two 
years to New Zealand because his assistance 
was yet more sorely needed in removing the 
evils that had there grown up in his absence. 
One of his exploits while he was Governor 
at the Cape is especially noteworthy. When 
the Indian Mutiny broke out he took on 
himself the responsibility of diverting the 
convoys of soldiers intended for China, 
which had to call at Cape Town for coal, 
and of ordering them to Calcutta. He also 
dispatched all the troops under his own 
command in the colony, trusting, with good 
reason, to the patriotism of the people, black 
and white, to see that no harm ensued. In 
that way reinforcements reached Sir Colin 
Campbell in time for Lucknow to be re- 
lieved, and the bold proceeding, as Lord 
Malmesbury said, ‘‘ probably saved India.” 
Sir George Grey was forgiven and even 
thanked for his action, and by it he endeared 
himself particularly to the Queen and Prince 
Albert, always his firm friends. More than 
once, it would seem, he was saved from 
disgrace by Court influence, which, if it 
were exerted now, would be regarded as 
almost unconstitutional. 

Though it is doubtful whether the pledge 
would ever have been kept, Sir George 
Grey was promised the Governor-General- 
ship of Canada on the completion of his 
term of office at the Cape. In 1861, how- 
ever, he cheerfully surrendered his chance 
of promotion, and went back to New Zea- 
land. In 1867 he was brusquely discharged 
by the Duke of Buckingham in terms that, 
as his biographers are justified in saying, 
‘would not have been courteous if dispens- 
ing with the services of a temporary clerk 
in a merchant’s office.” After that he spent 
two years in England, busying himself with 
much outspoken criticism of institutions and 
arrangements he disapproved, and with 
many projects which his countrymen were 
not ready, twenty years ago, to adopt. One 
of his projects, carefully reasoned out in a 
pamphlet issued in 1869, was for the estab- 
lishment of a parliament in Dublin, “having 





lature in the United States of America.’ 
In this pamphlet he wrote :— 

‘* Many advantages would spring from such an 
arrangement, such as Irish members no longer 
interfering in English domestic affairs, and 
English members no longer interfering in Irish 
domestic affairs. The domestic affairs of each 
of the two countries would then be conducted 
far more with a view to the welfare of the in- 
habitants of each than to the passions of party 
warfare and to the desire of making or pulling 
down Ministries. It should also be remembered 
that the union of several Parliaments in one, 
charged with the duty of minute special legisla- 
tion upon so many points in different countries, 
has thrown upon that one Parliament an amount 
of labour which it cannot perform. Hence its 
attention is distracted from its really important 
duties. Each determined party can force its 
own job through a distracted and bewildered 
Assembly. Matters of the highest interest are 
neglected. All legislation is crude and un- 
satisfactory, and little or no explanation can be 
asked or afforded regarding the expenditure of 
the public funds, which are often squandered at 
the caprice of the party in power for the time. 
Whilst confused Ministers frequently, indeed 
generally, new to their different oftices, occupied 
with their duties in the Cabinet, in leading the 
two Houses of Legislature, and torn and worn 
by the enormous mass of duties of every kind 
thrown upon them in their respective oftices, 
from the most important to the most trifling, in 
their efforts to attend to all, are forced to neglect 
all, and the Government of the country has 
fallen into the hands of irresponsible clerks in 
the different offices, who care nothing for ruining 
Ministries, or individual statesmen, if they pro- 
mote views of their own, or advance the interests 
of their relations or friends. Hence is arising a 
disorder and an insubordination in the Empire 
such as has never before been seen.” 


Some of Messrs. Rees’s later chapters dis- 
cuss political and administrative questions 
with a fulness and a warmth out of keeping 
with the rest of the book. They were pro- 
bably written at Sir George Grey’s sug- 
gestion ; but, if so, this should have been 
stated, both to justify their appearance and 
to give them the authority they now lack. 
The book ends pleasantly with an account 
of Sir George Grey’s dignified life in his 
New Zealand home :— 

‘*Mr. Murray, son of the well-known pub- 
lisher, frequently spoke of Sir George as ‘the 
only person in New Zealand to whom everybody 
took off his hat,’ and he might have added with 
equal truth, ‘the only man who took off his hat 
to everybody.’ It was an amusing sight to watch 
the gravity and courtesy with which the ‘ great 
Pro-Consul’ returned the salutations of even 
tiny children of six and seven years old. Little 
shy boys pulling off their hats to him in a 
shame-faced way, always saw him in return bare 
his venerable locks with the same gesture with 
which he would ‘have responded to the greeting 
of an archbishop.” 








Within an Hour of London Town: among 
Wild Birds and their Haunts. By a Son 
of the Marshes. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
(Blackwood. & Sons.) 

We have already had occasion to speak 

favourably of works by the Son of the 

Marshes, and the present volume is in 

nowise inferior to its immediate predecessor, 

‘On Surrey Hills,’ in vivid as well as 

accurate descriptions of scenery and animal 

life. It consists of fourteen chapters— 
practically essays, some of which we recog- 
nize as having appeared in Blackwood’s 





Magazine and elsewhere. When the author 
speaks from his own knowledge he jg 
usually correct ; but there are signs that his 
original material is becoming exhausted, 
and that he is introducing “ padding” from 


less accurate sources. The insertion, for 
instance, of such a passage as— 

‘‘The largest and rarest of the finch tribe is 
the pine bullfinch—a bird rare even in the pine. 
woods of Scotland, where it is supposed to 
breed, though about this I am not prepared to 
give an opinion,” 

is distinctly misleading, and highly regret. 
table, in spite of the qualification at the 
end. Hitherto, whatever may be his sym. 
pathy with poachers as students of wild 
animals and their ways, he has kept free 
from any suspicion of that literary poaching 
which characterizes some of his contempo- 
raries; but now, with injudicious friends 
comparing him to Richard Jefferies, tempta- 
tion lies in his way. We think he would 
act wisely in giving his pen a rest, while by 
reading a little more he may find that some 
of the facts of which he speaks as remark- 
able, and with somewhat of the air of having 
made a discovery, have been public property 
for a very longtime. When he says, 
‘*One habit the fieldfare has, which is a very 
strange one for a thrush, he will roost on the 
ground ; I know this, because I saw a lot once 
caught in a lark net,” 

he can hardly be aware that the habit is 
exceedingly well known, is not confined to 
the fieldfare, and was mentioned by Yarrell 
ever so many years ago. On the other hand, 
here is a capital bit of description, all his 
own :— 

‘* A November gale sweeps over the marshes 
from the north-east, causing the alder and 
willow branches to crack and snap. The green 
plovers are all huddled up with their heads to 
the wind. The lap of the tide on the saltings, 
the shriek of the curlew, and the twitter of the 
dunlins tell you plainly birds will keep close to 
cover if they can get it. A dunlin shoots over 
the wall, then another, at last a whole flock. 
What is driving them? See, there comes a 
short-eared owl. A little to leeward a shore 
shooter is making his way towards the saltings ; 
a snipe springs from a clump of rushes in front 
of him. He fires and wounds the snipe ; only 
the tip of its wing is injured, so it does not drop 
at once, but wavers in its flight, crying, ‘Scape, 
scape.’ The owl sees this, and takes in the 
situation at once ; with a dash he catches it and 
is off, elated with his success.” 

From the title of the book it might be 
inferred that many of the scenes described 
—on the Surrey Hills beyond Dorking—are 
within an hour of London; but such is not 
the case, nor will it be so as long as the 
South-Eastern Railway maintains its pro- 
verbial disregard of engagements, especially 
on the Reading branch of its system. | But 
to those who are going to pass their holidays 
in that district we can recommend the boo 
—which evidently owes much to its editor 
—as a pleasant companion, while it will be 
found agreeable light reading in any part 
of the country. 








The Principles of Psychology. By William 
James. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Pror. Jamxs’s work is so large and so novel 
that, if we are to give any idea of its contents 
and value, we must waste little time in mere 
general commendation of it. Suffice it : 
say that it fully satisfies the highly raise 
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expectations formed of it by those who had 
yead the author’s contributions in philo- 
sophical magazines. It is as racy and vivid 
in style, as full of fresh and original thought, 
as it is replete with knowledge of detail, 
and animated bya broad and comprehensive 
view of its subject-matter. Nor is it merely 
the technical problems of the physiologist 
that are illuminated, but light is thrown on 
human nature and society generally. No 
doubt the author may be charged with 
occasional diffuseness, repetition, faults of 
arrangement, or errors of taste in his 
references to persons; we may, perhaps, find 
more of general philosophical discussion 
(though some critics will find less) than is 
consistent with the general plan of the work ; 
but for our own part we are disposed heartily 
to thank Prof. James for all that he has 
given. Of the 1,400 pages—whose number 
he himself regards with a modest horror— 
ye do not think we have found one dull, 
though, perhaps, more than one superfluous. 
We have said that these plethoric volumes 
are full of vigour; indeed, they might be 
less plethoric were their author less vigor- 
ous. Prof. James delights in controversy, 
and mocks and tramples on his assailants 
with an uncontrolled energy that recalls 
the equally triumphant and even more 
diffuse ‘ Principles of Logic’ of Mr. Bradley 
on this side of the ocean. What, in fact, 
may not one do in the sacred name of 
“principles”? ? Both authors are, perhaps, 
too ready to slay the slain. Still, Prof. 
James has done yeoman’s work in the cause 
of the unity of mind, in the demolition of 
those “bundles” (tied by nothing) of 
sensations and ideas which used to be the 
stock in trade of the English psychological 
school, though we doubt if his impulsive 
and ardent attacks on adversaries are as 
effective as Prof. Hoffding’s quiet reiteration 
and steady enforcement of their common 
view. Our militant American is, however, 
not only more inspiring, but decidedly more 
orginal than his Danish ally, who is, by-the- 
by, on some important points his opponent. 
Prof. Hiffding has, we think, accepted too 
readily some modern ideas in his sweep- 
ug inclusion of unconscious mental states 
(which Mr. James vigorously attacks in a 
‘rain not dissimilar to Mill’s in his ‘ Ex- 
ammation of Hamilton’s Philosophy’), and 
in his general view of consciousness and 
ts possible development out of what Prof. 
James happily calls a ‘‘mind-dust.’ He 
has also defended with much persuasive- 
tess the doctrine of the derived nature 
of the intuition of space, on which Prof. 
James maintains the ‘nativistic” side, 
wut of his own resources and those sup- 
plied by Stumpf and Hering, in a chapter 
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if great length and ability. Readers of 
ind will well remember the startling 
Paper, reproduced in these volumes, on the 
lature of emotion, in which Mr. James 
trtainly seems to us to have hit ona great 
tuth. Many will be pleased with the attack 
% thoroughgoing relativism to be found 
ml chap. Xvii., where the author, in agree- 
Went with Stumpf, denounces the doctrine 
that all knowledge is of relations—a doc- 
thne which it seems, indeed, impossible to 
ize, and which is directly contra- 
aoa in such a sentence as the following 
; m Hiffding’s judicial little work (albeit 
* himself maintains it), “‘ We remember 





relations better than the individual members 
of the relation” (Eng. Trans., p. 150). 
Much will also be found in these volumes 
on the curious subject of hypnotism, its 
causes and manifestations, in which Prof. 


James pretty closely follows his French | 
authorities, the ingenious brothers Janet. 
We should add as a special feature of the | 


book a scheme (of course more or less hypo- 
thetical) of the construction of the physio- 
logical edifice in the brain, to which our 
mental stores and actions correspond. This 
is certainly fuller, more reasonable, and more 
definite than we have seen anywhere else. 
The criticism of the experimental data 
(obtained in testing for localization of 
faculties in the brain) as well as of the 
pathological (the singular and various 
diseases known generically as aphasias) 
seems extremely good and likely to be 
fruitful. Héffding is here inconclusive and 
weak. 

What satisfies us least in the present 
work is the arrangement of the matter, and 
the conception of the end and drift of the 
science of psychology which is expressed 
in the short preface. Can Prof. James 
seriously maintain that the whole business 
of psychology is ‘‘ to ascertain the empirical 
correlation of the various sorts of thought 
or feeling with definite conditions of the 
brain” ? If this is, indeed, true, then the 
science has hardly as yet begun to exist, 
and at least nine-tenths of the present work 
are irrelevant to it—at the most prologue or 
epilogue to it. The combination of such a 
preface and such a sequel reminds us not 
alittle of a somewhat absent-minded lecturer 
of our acquaintance, who began by writing 
on his blackboard certain names, with a 
view to impress them the more strongly on 
his auditors’ minds as the subject of his 
address, which then continued and concluded 
without further reference tothem. Nothing, 
we think, can justify Prof. James for giving 
a view of his subject so little indicative of 
his actual treatment of it; nor is the view 
itself made so clear as it might be. Appa- 
rently Prof. James means to assert that no 
genuine science can be built out of the con- 
sideration of the mental states by them- 
selves; that the attempts that have been 
made to eke out their fragmentariness and 
waywardness by the assumption of uncon- 
scious mental states are unjustified and 
futile; and that in consequence our only 
hope of a rounded and truly scientific theory 
in these matters must lie in concentrating 
our attention on the physiological action 
and development of the brain. Certainly 
ideas like these seem often present to his 
own mind, or are at least suggested by him 
to his readers. Yet he makes an emphatic 
protest against the automaton theory of 
man, appearing to regard consciousness in 
its highest form as a sort of supercentral 
development, efficacious in preserving the 
human being from the many modes of 
destruction with which a _ complexly 
organized brain, unstable and uncertain 
in its action from its very complexity, would 
otherwise menace it. The theory has some- 
thing strange and mystic about it, but it is 
put with characteristic force (p. 138 sqq., 
vol. i.), and must, at least, awaken respect 
for the author’s thorough candour. All 
consciousness, below this highest potency 
of it, Prof. James would explain as owing 





its nature, original and secondary, to the 


mechanical and physiological properties of 


nervous tissue. This would explain the laws 
of combination, of stimuli, of association, of 
memory, habit, instinct, and emotion. 

It has been said that there is some diffi- 
culty in understanding the arrangement of 
the present work. It is certainly very dif- 
ferent from the common one. The chapter 
on sensation does not come till the beginning 
of the second volume. Its first words— 
“After inner perception, outer perception !” 
—suggest that the author desires the first 
volume to be considered as a general sketch 
of the structure and action of the mental 
apparatus, if we may be allowed that con- 
venient though not very appropriate phrase. 
The nature of our consciousness on its inner 
side, its combining and active powers, its 
continuity and discontinuity, its personal 
centre, its growth and complication—all 
these matters, together with the physical laws 
that cause and control them (so far as we 
are not to think them above physical law), 
and furthermore two metaphysical chapters 
discussing the speculative theories which 
this empirical study seems to suggest or 
contradict : this would seem to form a fairly 
exhaustive summary of the first volume. 

The second volume deals in its first half 
with the knowledge this consciousness gives 
us in various chapters on sensation, imagina- 
tion—the latter has equally good claims, 
one would think, to be classed earlier with 
such a function as attention—on the per- 
ception of “Things,” of space, of reality, 
and on reasoning. It appears curious, and a 
defect, that nothing should be said about 
causation and the connexion it brings into 
the real world, by which ultimately our 
best criterion of reality is supplied. When 
knowledge has been disposed of, the emotions 
and will come on the stage. Here appears 
the striking doctrine of the entirely physical 
basis of the emotions, to which we have 
above made allusion. In general this de- 
scription of the moving, impulsive part of 
our nature (whether emotional, instinctive, 
or deliberate) is admirable, full of insight 
and energy, broad, and sagacious. The 
work winds up with a chapter, not the least 
remarkable of the twenty-eight, on ‘* Neces- 
sary Truths and the Effects of Experience.” 

The extraordinary readableness of Prof. 
James’s book makes it easy to admire even 
to enthusiasm, but hard to criticize or sum 
up, and not wholly easy to profit by. It is 
much easier to be carried along by this tide 
of eloquent reason than to pause, take one’s 
bearings, estimate the novelty, significance, 
and truth of principles, and disregard the 
wonderful wealth of illustration. He seems 
to us to have established that ‘‘ the brain is 
a place of paths ””—to have shown that con- 
sistency requires, and observation to some 
extent demonstrates, that all aphasic diseases 
should be referred not to lesion of centres, 
but to injury to intervening tracts, through 
which the paths run from centre to centre, 
thereby disconnecting the centres and lead- 
ing to such phenomena as inability to read 
what one sees, to understand what one 
hears, to speak or write what one has in 
one’s mind. We should also concede the 
validity and importance of his view that what 
is sometimes spoken of as ‘‘ the complexity 
of consciousness” is to be regarded as a 
complexity of physical process, ultimately 
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awaking in the conscious centres a con- 
sciousness wholly different from that due 
to a simple physical process, but not there- 
fore itself to be called complex. We alto- 
gether endorse his protest against what he 
calls ‘“‘the psychologist’s fallacy,’ which 
misstates a present consciousness in the 
light of a later completer consciousness of 
the same objects, and declares the present 
affection to be an obscure form of the later 
one, containing the same elements, but im- 
perfectly organized and discriminated ; the 
fact being that each consciousness is just 
what it is felt to be, and that nothing can 
be more misleading than to call these early 
undiscriminating affections obscure, when 
they may be, and often are, more vivid than 
any we get later. All through the book we 
find this insistence—sound and wise, as it 
appears to us—on exact and full determina- 
tion of the elements of a particular conscious- 
ness, and specially of sensational conscious- 
ness, which has, on the one hand, had all 
sorts of unreal, or, as they are called, 
‘‘Jatent,” implications foisted on it, while it 
has been denuded very often of its genuine 
characters, which are given back in the 
highly disputable form of ‘unconscious 
inferences from unconscious ideas.” Prof. 
James notes in his amusing way how Helm- 
holtz has made less play with “the un- 
conscious ”’ since the extraordinary vagaries 
of Hartmann in that field; he compares him 
to the sailor on horseback, who, finding 
himself embarrassed because the horse had 
entangled his foot in the stirrup, dismounted 
and soothed the brute by saying, “If you 
are going to get on, it is about time for me 
to get off.” 

As a good, though by no means unusually 
good, sample of Prof. James’s style, and at 
the same time a brilliant illustration of an 
effete work, still read with interest by some 
people, Aristotle’s ‘Ethics,’ we may take 
the following passage (vol. ii. p. 565) :— 


‘On p. 531, in describing the ‘reasonable 
type’ of decision, it was said that it usually 
came when the right conception of the case was 
found. Where, however, the right conception 
is an anti-impulsive one, the whole intellectual 
ingenuity of the man usually goes to work to 
crowd it out of sight, and to find names for the 
emergency, by the help of which the disposi- 
tions of the moment may sound sanctified, and 
sloth or passion may reign unchecked. How 
many excuses does the drunkard find, when each 
new temptation comes! It is a new brand of 
liquor which the interests of intellectual culture 
in such matters oblige him to test ; moreover it 
is poured out, and it is sin to waste it ; or others 
are drinking and it would be churlishness to 
refuse ; or it is but to enable him to sleep, or 
just to get through this job of work ; or it isn’t 
drinking, it is because he feels so cold ; or it is 
Christmas-day ; or it is a means of stimulating 
him to make a more powerful resolution in 
favour of abstinence than any he has hitherto 
made ; or it is just this once, and once doesn’t 
count, &c., &c., ad libitwm—it is in fact any- 
thing you like except being a drunkard. That 
is the conception that will not stay before the 
poor soul’s attention. But if he once gets able 
to pick out that way of conceiving from all the 
other possible ways of conceiving the various 
opportunities which occur, if through thick and 
thin he holds to it that this is being a drunkard 
and is nothing else, he is not likely to remain 
one long. The effort by which he succeeds in 
Soaps the right name unwaveringly present 
to Lis mind proves to be his saving moral 
act.’ 











Before concluding we will call attention 
to one most forcible characteristic piece of 
work, the chapter on “ Necessary Truths.” 
Prof. James is here the partisan (and it will 
readily be conceived a most vigorous par- 
tisan) of the doctrine that necessary truths 
are not implanted by experience, either of 
the individual or of the race, but are due 
to idiosyncrasies which have been—we may 
either say confirmed by experience or found 
suited to the environment. As Prof. James 
puts it in his vivid way, there is a front 
door and a back door of admission to the 
brain; the front door introduces those asso- 
ciated experiences, that fire burns and ice 
chills, on the basis of which no small part 
of our life is conducted. But the genius 
that sees universal causation and passes for 
necessary and invariable connexion is as 
much an idiosyncrasy of a particularly con- 
structed nervous system as the temperament 
that revels in music, or the uncontrollable 
impulse that flies to the whiskey bottle. 
Many happy expressions of this may be 
quoted from the chapter. Here is one as 
apt as another :— 

‘*Every scientific conception is in the first 
instance ‘a spontaneous variation’ in some one’s 
brain. For one that proves useful and applicable 
there are a thousand that perish through their 
worthlessness. Their genesis is strictly akin to 
that of flashes of poetry and sallies of wit to 
which the instable brain-paths equally give rise. 
But whereas the poetry and the wit are their 
‘own excuse for being,’ and have to run the 
gauntlet of no further test, the scientific concep- 
tions must prove their worth by being verified. 
This test, however, is the cause of their preser- 
vation, not that of their production; and one 
might as well account for the origin of Artemus 
Ward’s jokes by the ‘cohesion’ of subjects with 
predicates in proportion to the ‘persistence of 
the outer relations’ to which they ‘correspond,’ 
as to treat the genesis of scientific conceptions 
in the same ponderously unreal way.” 


Finally, the same point is put, if less 
effectively, yet perhaps more profoundly, 
and in a way admitting of more direct appli- 
cation, in the following extract :— 

‘*Many of the so-called metaphysical prin- 
ciples are at bottom only expressions of 
esthetic feeling. Nature is simple and in- 
variable ; makes no leaps or nothing but leaps ; 
is rationally intelligible; neither increases 
nor diminishes in quantity; flows from one 
principle, &c., &c.—what do all such principles 
express save our sense of how pleasantly our 
intellect would feel if it had a Nature of that 
sort to deal with? The subjectivity of which 
feeling is of course quite compatible with 
Nature also turning out objectively to be of 
that sort, later on.” 


We have, of course, but lightly touched 
the topics, and hardly even the majority 
of them, that are treated in this fascinat- 
ing book. It is so long that it is a 
pity Prof. James has not more often 
stopped to take stock of his position and 
give a summary of his results and their 
tendency, and this in some definite places, 
so that one would know where to turn for 
them. As to the length of his book, it is 
impossible definitely to make up one’s mind 
to praise or blame it. The uncertainty of 
psychology on many, and those vital points, 
gives ample justification for elaborate dis- 
cussion; yet, on the other hand, a work on 
the scale of the present tends to give us a 
false sense of completeness and security; 
we hardly realize how little we know, how 

















much we have to guess, how much that fills 
the page is controversy, and not alws 
fruitful controversy. But in any case Py} 
James has produced a highly stimulatiny 
and original work, full of interest for 

and of guidance and suggestion for th: 















student. 








A Lost God. By Francis W. Bourdillo, 

(Mathews & Lane.) 
Tue lost god of Mr. Bourdillon’s poem j 
Pan, the god who 

—— was ever human, ever dwelt 

Among us, with us, of us; god with man, 
As man with man; 
and the poet Leander, first introduced a 
Pan’s grief-stricken votary about to folloy 
after him through the world and beyoni, 


has, after many years, the divine invisibl: ~~ 
presence restored to him when he is taught ne 
that whe 
This Christ accomplishes your dreams of Pan drea 
In ways beyord your dreaming! He put off 
His immortality to dwell with men; for J 
He laboured with the labourer ; he wept Still 
With those that mourned. For him the wild field Ther 
flower 
Shone fairer than the splendours of a king. the f 
And in all nature, earth and sky and sea, by h 
He taught how near beneath the surface lies the g 
The golden ore of Truth, which shining through 
Awakens such wild yearnings as to me Rathe 
You, Poet, have confessed, Pan’ 
The poem is in three parts. The first part, 
“The Vision,” possesses considerable beauty. Was y 
As a poem it is distinctly superior to thf tho y; 
two other sections. It has an individual ,. , , 
completeness, independent of sequel, which j } 
suggests that as originally conceived it wag of th, 
a concluded poem by itself, and that thf .. yy 
combining it with a continued narrativ'§ Quoc 


was a later development. In ‘The Vision’ 
a young poet talks with his betrothed of Came t 












a dream, “not of sleep but waking,” inf Iallr 
which he saw Pan dead on a funeral pyr§ it wou 
and heard the voice of the gods togethe§ be tall 
that cried “Pan is dead.’’ Finally, in th new ¢ 
sacred passion of his love for the god bh influer 
served, he resolves that he must about 
—— roam the world, as he the woodland, throug’ Quest’ 
Till either I shall find on some far shore, of Par 
Untrodden save of gods, a mountain tomb, dowa 
Worthy a god; or in some further clime he 
The lands Elysian where the dead abide, en 
Living in all things save the light of Heaven respon: 
And gladness of God’s presence. Haply Pan 
Has lightened somewhat there the sombre souls, Your lif 
And cheered the thin wan shadows, as he wont — 
To cheer the souls that walked in shadow here. ees) 
The high-souled and loving character of th - . 
+ - ° hown nt ] uImey 
betrothed girl, Helen, is prettily s 7 tee ct 
the conversation. In section ii., “The Quest, 4 bt 
the reader naturally expects to find Leander Sli he 
quest for Pan. But that is over. All ¥ should 
learn of it is that it has been one of he of (A 
ships and perils and has left Leander! gether | 
despondency and doubt. ‘The Quest is shy: 
means his joining a venerable philosophy |. 
almost saint, to journey to 8 
A new teacher in the world, Of exalt 
Teaching what death is. Are they; 
Section iii. is “Achievement”: but the ppijo, 
is disappointment first. The pilgrims fil has hee 
the Teacher, but they behold Him only fro accomp 
among the multitude, only twice, an “a encour: 
second time He is on the Cross. They dep4 heart, § 
untaught and hopeless. Henceforth they an tna, 
—— vex their souls no more, Poem 0 
But live such quiet lives as all men live, and no 
And take their daily lot of sun and rain “a 


As others, and like others quietly 
Give up the reading of the riddle, Death, 
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And so they go to Leander’s birthplace— 
where he finds Helen, whom a woman of 
the Ionian coast where he had been ship- 
wrecked, vainly bent on winning his love, 
had, by fabricated news, made him think 
married and dead. Long afterwards the 
“achievement”? came accidentally “in the 
slow years’ passing,” when Philo, visiting 
his native Athens, heard the great sermon 
on the Hill of Mars and brought back with 
him the doctrine of the Resurrection. As 
a poem in one whole ‘A Lost God’ has a 
manifest defect as to cohesion and develop- 
ment: the after portion has not consonance 
with the beginning portion from which it is 
gssumed to grow. In section i. Leander’s 
strong emotion is of yearning loss and 
loneliness if Pan has ceased to be: in 
section ii. the spiritual distress of which 
he relates the history to Philo has for 
starting - point his anguish of desolation 
when his mother died, and of his hopes and 
dreams revived with the dawn of his love 
for Helen he says that they 
Still to one good looked only—to see God, 
There is no hint of the personal love to Pan, 
the special worship of him, the faith that, 
by his very falling from the immortality of 
the gods, since it was because he 

— chose companionship with toiling man 
Rather than Heaven’s serene inhuman bliss, 
Pan was more than the other gods, that 
the god I served 
Was worthiest of service : 
the vision of the dead god is treated only 
as a revelation of hopelessness in answer to 
the hope ‘‘to see God.” Yet, if the soul 
of the Leander of ‘‘The Vision”? had been 
so wrought on when, as is said in “The 


Quest,” 
one year 


Came two most dreadful, but undreamed of yet 
Inall my dreams of God—came Death and Love, 
it would have been impossible that he could 
be talking with Helen, soul to soul, of his 
new crisis without a trace in him of the 
influence of the old, and without a word 
about it. And if the Leander of ‘The 
Quest” had ever been under the possession 
of Pan’s beloved personality in the way 
shown in ‘‘The Vision’’ it could not have 
been otherwise than that in his outpoured 
response to Philo’s 





Tell me all 
Your life—its bright hopes and its broken faiths— 
Pan must be very prominent; nor could 
there have failed to be another motive for 
journeying to the new teacher besides the 
hope of hearing of ‘“‘a goal of life’? from 
one “ teaching what death is’’—there would 
have been the hope of learning where Pan 
should be found. In section iii. the theme 
of ‘A Lost God’ has been dropped alto- 
gether. Just at the end there is a (rather 
too obvious) harking back to it by Leander’s 
being made to question, 

But those rare moods 
Of exaltation, and my dreams of Pan, 
Are they illusions only ? 
Philo’s reply is a speech (of which a portion 
has been quoted above) declaring that Christ 
accomplishes Leander’s dreams of Pan, and 
‘ncouraging Leander as a poet to take 
heart, since 
All that makes nature fuller-voiced to man, 
Poem or picture, is of God, 
— now that Christ has been in the world 
ani : 





done that tremendous thing 

Whose awful neel had pressed for ages past 

On souls clear-sighte4, like a cloud of doom, 

And made of poets prophets menacing. 

Henceforth may they look forth with lighter heart, 
Fulfil their natural order, and become 

Nature’s interpreters in all her ways 

Of herb or beast or star or human kind; 

So they give God the glory, and the first 

Of aspiration, gladness, love to Him 

From whom all good gifts come. 

This makes so far a connexion with ‘‘ The 
Vision” that Leander there says of Pan, 
Ah, happy who have seen him, whom the world 
Calls madmen! These alone are poets. 

But even in ‘The Vision’? Leander’s de- 
sire for Pan had to do not with poetic but 
with religious aspirations; and throughout 
“The Quest’ and ‘The Achievement ”’ the 
craving for hope beyond death is the absorb- 
ing motive, nor do they, excepting that in 
‘«'The Quest,” when he sits brooding over his 
wrecked life, he remembers among his boy- 
hood’s dreams “his purpose to be poet,’ 
contain anything in the least associating 
him with poetry until this speech of Philo’s. 
Thus the reversion to the Pan theme pre- 
sents itself less as a development in the 
unity of the poem than as an artificial 
link inserted to attach the end to the 
beginning. 

It is, however, not untrue to nature and 
art that Pan should disappear from the story 
in its concluding stages; the reader can 
assume that by the time he reached Jeru- 
salem Leander, taught by Philo, who 

worshipped God ; 
But not the gods, a little !ower than man, 
Whom men have made, mere images to each, 
Ideal of his own yearnings, good or bad, 
had become accustomed to look on his 
former god as a mythic personage who had 
not died and could never have existed. 
And “The Achievement ” is a thoroughly 
compatible sequence to ‘“‘The Quest.” But 
Mr. Bourdillon has had the customary mis- 
fortune of poets who bring the Christian 
revelation into their scheme; section iii. is 
the poorest part of his poem. 











Waterloo Letters: a Selection from Original 
and Hitherto Unpublished Letters. Edited 
with Explanatory Notes by Major-General 
H. T. Siborne. (Cassell & Co.) 

Tue chief merit of this volume is that it 

enables the military critic to judge for him- 

self concerning the correctness of the con- 
clusions at which historians have arrived, 
for we have within the covers of a single 
volume letters from persons best able to 
give evidence concerning the different events 
of the day. What will greatly strike the 
reader is the modesty of the writers, but no 
less impressive are the conscientiousness 
and clearness of each witness. Indeed, it is 
impossible to doubt the accuracy of the 
positive statements, so many confirmatory 
circumstances are brought forward in 
support. The first letter in the series pre- 
sented to us gives an explanation of the 
slowness with which intelligence reached 
the Duke of Wellington of the advance 
of the French. The late Sir William 

Napier relates, on the authority of a state- 

ment made to him by the Duke of Wel- 

lington :— 
‘“*He found the Prince of Orange at the 

Duchess of Richmond’s ball on the evening of 

the 15th. He was surprised to see him because 





he had placed him at Binche, an important 
outpost, for the purpose of observing and giving 
notice of the movements of the enemy. He 
went up to him and asked if there was any 
news? ‘No, nothing but that the French have 
crossed the Sambre and had a brush with the 
Prussians. Have you heard of it?’ This was 
news. So he told him quietly that he had 
better go back to his post, and then by degrees 
he got the principal officers away from the ball 
and sent them to their troops. This was done, 
I think he said, about eleven o’clock. He then 
went to his quarters and found Mufiling there, 
coming from Blucher with the news ; he ought 
to have arrived long before, but, said the 
Duke to me, ‘I cannot tell the world that 
Blucher picked the fattest man in his army to 
ride with an express to me, and that he took 
thirty hours to ride thirty miles.” 

The Prince of Orange, though brave 
enough, did plenty of mischief during the 
brief campaign. At Quatrebras Sir Colin 
Halkett, seeing that the French cavalry 
were about to charge, sent word to the 
69th, who were in advance, to form square. 
This they were in the act of doing when the 
Prince of Orange gave them a_ positive 
order to form line. The result was that they 
were charged as Sir Colin anticipated, were 
rolled up, and suffered heavily. At Waterloo 
also the Prince’s interference had regret- 
table consequences. 

It is singular how much discrepancy of 
testimony there is as to the time at which 
events occur. As an instance may be men- 
tioned the hour at which the battle of 
Waterloo began. Several persons looked at 
their watches and noted the time, which was 
clearly defined by the opening of the French 
artillery. Yet there is a wide difference 
between the different records. Capt. H. W. 
Powell, of the Ist Foot (now Grenadier) 
Guards, which was in position in the rear of 
Hougoumont, notes in his journal :— 

‘¢ We remained on the Nivelles Chaussée till 
a quarter before eleven (by my watch), when the 
first cannon shot was fired, and the different 
Divisions immediately moved to their different 
stations in the Line.” 

Lieut. H. Lane, 15th Hussars, says :— 

‘*T saw the first shot fired from our lines 
about eleven o’clock.” 

Lieut. Ingilby, R.H.A., says :— 

‘* About noon the French columns, which in the 
meanwhile had crowned the opposite heights, 
were in motion, and making a simultaneous push 
forward, neared our whole line, and immediately 
the battle commenced by a heavy cannonade 
from both sides.” 

Sir John Colborne, who commanded the 
52nd at Waterloo, says in a memorandum :— 

‘*Tt was eleven o’clock when our batteries (of 
twenty guns, I believe) in position on the rising 
ground to our left of Hougoumont opened their 
fire on a column advancing on Hougoumont.” 
Lieut. G. Gawler, of the 52nd, states :— 

‘‘While in this garden we heard the first 
cannon shot of the battle, fired in the direction 
of Hougoumont. An ofticer with me pulled out 
his watch, and said it was ‘twenty minutes past 
eleven o'clock.’ ” 


Lieut. J. Platt, of the 30th Regiment, 


says :— 
‘* About midday, rather before twelve, the 
first shot was fired...... It was the first report 


that reached my ears that morniag, and was 
directed against masses of infantry moving on 
Hougoumont.” 

Major-General Sir John Lambert, com- 
manding the 10th Infantry Brigade, says :— 
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‘‘ After the enemy had been repulsed in its | 


first attempt on the British line, about twelve 
o'clock, the brigade was ordered into its position 
in the line.” 

Lieut. E. W. Drewe, 27th 
Says :— 

“This position was taken up about eleven 
o’clock A.M., and immediately the battle began 
on the right towards Hougoumont, and gra- 
dually extended towards the left.” 


Regiment, 


In another letter the same officer says, 
speaking of Lambert’s brigade :— 

“*It was in reserve from the commencement 
of the battle, namely, about 11.15 a.m., until 
3 P.M.” 

It will be observed that the hour is given 
at various times between a little before 
eleven till a little before noon. It would 
seem, however, that it actually did begin 
about 11 a.m. 

The comparatively poor defence made 
by La Haye Sainte has often been con- 
trasted with the vigorous and successful 
resistance of Hougoumont. The explana- 
tion is very simple and exculpates the 
garrison, which, as a fact, fought stub- 
bornly. According to the statement of Lieut. 
Greme, 2nd Light Battalion K.G.L., 
till the morning of the 18th the garri- 
son was not told that it was to defend the 
farm. All the pioneers had been sent to 
Hougoumont the preceding evening, and 
the troops had neither tools nor scaffolding. 
They were only able to make with great 
difficulty three loopholes in the shape of 
three great apertures. The garrison, not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, only 
evacuated the post when its ammunition 
was exhausted, the officer commanding 
having failed to obtain a fresh supply of 
cartridges, though he had repeatedly sent for 
them. The Duke frankly confessed that he 
ought to have seen to the post being placed 
in a proper state of defence, but with great 
simplicity explained that he could not look 
after everything. It would seem that the 
staff of the brigade to which the garrison 
belonged should have seen alike to the 
due fortifying of the post and to the supply 
of ammunition. Also it would appear that 
the engineer officers with the army must 
bear some of the responsibility. 

All soldiers know how much more de- 
structive flank fire is than direct fire, but 
this truism was surely never more com- 
pletely exemplified than in the case of the 
40th Regiment. Major Stretton, 40th Regi- 
ment, in his account of the battle writes :— 

‘*Towards the evening, whilst the regiment 
was in open column, a round shot from the 
enemy took off the head of a captain (Fisher) 
near me, and, striking the company on the left 
flank, put hors de combat more than twenty-five 
men. This was the most destructive shot I 
ever witnessed during a long period of service.” 

The phrase used by the Duke when order- 
ing the Guards to charge has been crystal- 
lized into a legend. There can, however, be 
little doubt that the Duke never did say, 
“Up, Guards, and at them.” In an unpub- 
lished letter to a friend he took great pains 
to prove that he never could have used the 
theatrical words attributed to him. Capt. 
Gronow says that the words were, ‘‘ Get up, 
Guards, and charge.” The brigade was 
lying down. Lord Saltoun, who was with 
the brigade at the time, says, with reference 
to the alleged words, ‘‘I did not hear him, 








nor do I know any person, or ever heard of 
any person that did.” 

Although nearly eighty years have passed 
away the interest felt in Napoleon’s last | 
campaign is still fresh, and we may be | 
allowed to express our regret that a com- 
panion book to the one under review has 
not been compiled by some French author, 
so that we might have been able to look at 
each incident from both sides. 








Record Series.—The Coucher Book of Selby. 
idited by the Rev. J.T. Fowler. Vol. I. 
—Index of Wills in the York Registry, 
1514-1553. (Yorkshire Archeological 
and Topographical Association. ) 


| except in a very few cases, 





SeLspy was one of the few larger Bene- 
dictine houses founded after the Norman 
conquest. Glastonbury, St. Albans, and 
the great monastic houses of the eastern 
shires were almost all of early origin. 
Several, indeed, were so old that when 
chroniclers began to record their annals 
they found a cloud of fable enveloping 
their origins. As regards Selby all is 
clear. The miraculous, as far as it exists 
at all, with regard to the great foundation 
on the Ouse, is easily kept in check by re- 
cord evidence. 

The Conqueror himself is said to have 
been the founder of Selby. There is not 
absolute proof of this, but it is not by any 
means improbable. The story runs that a 
certain monk named Benedict wandered 
away from Auxerre, on the banks of the 
Yonne, and after many adventures settled 
in an obscure place on the banks of the 
Northumbrian Ouse, since known as Selby. 
That the spot was appropriated in pre- 
Norman times we may conclude with a near 
approach to certainty, though its early his- 
tory has passed away beyond recall. The 
termination by, so common in that part of 
England, points unmistakably to a Scandi- 
navian homestead. 

The monk Benedict had a special venera- 
tion for Germanus, the bishop and patron 
saint of Auxerre. Both from his own 
character and the accident of his birth, 
St. Germanus was well calculated to appeal 
to the imagination of a devotee of the 
eleventh century. Not only did the saint 
answer to the medieval ideas of holi- 
ness, but he was, for the days in which 
he lived, a man of the world and of scholar- 
like attainments. Moreover he had, or was 
assumed to have, the inestimable good 
fortune of coming of an old Italic stock, 
and thus of forming a connecting link 
between Autissiodorum, the heathen city 
of the old world-wide empire that had 
passed away, and the Christian town, even 
then dominated by its Romanesque cathe- 
dral. 

Benedict the monk had, how we know 
not, possessed himself of a relic of St. Ger- 
menus, and in obedience to a revelation 
which he believed himself to have received 
from his patron, he settled down at Selby as 
an anchorite. Recluses of this kind were 
often to be found at points where roads and 
trackways crossed rivers. The legend of 
St. Christopher points to this, and may, 
when it became widely spread, have induced 
other devotees to follow the example of the 
nameless hermit mentioned in that touching 





story. The chief reason, however, why we 


find them at such places was because, 
there were no 
ferry services in those days, and thus the 
recluses accepted the position of guides to 
travellers. They sometimes, indeed, acted 
as boatmen, and must sometimes have sayed 
poor wanderers from drowning. 

The French or Burgundian hermit—wo 
know not which to call him—soon attracted 
the attention of Hugh, the Norman sheriff 
of Yorkshire, and he introduced him to his 
master, King William. The Norman duke 
whatever may have been his faults of 
character, was strongly influenced by the 
religious ideas of his day. He is reported 
to have made Benedict a grant of land at 
once, and to have increased this donation by 
a charter, a transcript of which has come 
down to us. If this document be genuine, 
it is the first fragment of record evidence 
regarding Selby which has reached our 
time. Later writers have told us that the 
king’s reason for founding a house of 
religion at Selby was because his son, 
afterwards Henry I., was born there. Mr, 
Fowler has not much faith in this legend, 
and we agree with him in regarding it as 
very doubtful, although in comparatively 
recent times a room was shown in which it 
was said the little prince first saw the light. 

In after days the north of England was 
rich in monasteries. Almost every religious 
order then known was_ represented in 
Northumbria, but in the Conqueror’s time 
it was a wild land—Christian, indeed, but 
having, except in one or two great centres, 
few of those appliances which, to the 
medieval mind, were needed for the well- 
being of the people. William was a hard 
master, and his sternness was especially 
shown towards his Northern subjects, a set 
of people worse than heathen—‘“‘gentem per- 
fidam et perversam, pejorem paganis,” as 
he is said to have called them; but with all 
the stains which contemporaries and moderns 
have found in his character, he cherished a 
sincere desire to make his people better than 
they had been heretofore, and to the mind 
of one of his time nothing could seem more 
likely to lead to goodness than the estab- 
lishment of a brotherhood of Benedictines 
in the wild marshy district dominated by 
the Ouse. 

We have no means of knowing, except 
from analogy, what the earliest monastic 
buildings at Selby were like. They were 
probably of wood, only intended as tem- 
porary conveniences until a time should 
come when the community would be rich 
enough to replace them with stone. 

The second abbot was a member of the 
great house of De Lacy, so powerful in the 
north of England during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Like several others of his 
race, he was possessed of energy and resource. 
It was during his time that the first stone 
buildings were erected. Hugh himself is 
reported to have laboured at these new 
works like a mere peasant, and to have 
drawn his wages with the rest on a Satur- 
day night, giving away to the poor what he 
had earned during the week. Similar stories 
are told of several of the great churches of 
France. We see no reason for calling them 
in question. The hard line which separates 


one class from another was more rigidly 
drawn, no doubt, seven or eight hundred 
years ago than it is now: but it may often 
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have occurred to high-born ecclesiastics that 
to labour in company with ordinary work- 
men, for a purpose which all considered the 
service of God, would convey a most useful 
lesson. 

Mr. Fowler thinks that some of the stones 
handled by Abbot Hugh may still be seen 
in situ, as he laid them. He says that it ‘‘is 

robable that in the eastern bays of the 
resent Norman nave, and in the north 
transept, we may even now see some of his 

or ip 9? 

"ir. Fowler gives in the introduction a 
careful architectural history of the church, 
into which we cannot follow him. We have 
no fault to find with it except that it is far too 
highly condensed. We wish he could have 
followed the example of some of the editors 
of chronicles in the Rolls series, and sup- 
lied a more extended history of the great 
church whose charters he has for the first 
time given to the world. 

The register, chartulary, or coucher 
book of Selby exists, as far as is known, 
but in a single manuscript, which has had 
many adventures. It is in a fourteenth cen- 
tury hand, but additions have been made at 
alater date. The most modern entry that 
appears is 1434. This book probably passed 
with other documents to the Walmsleys, 
who became possessed of the place when it 
was secularized at the Reformation. Its 
history for the following three hundred 
years cannot be traced. In 1868 it was 
purchased by a London bookseller of the 
then Lord Petre, who soon afterwards sold 
it to Mr. Thomas Brooke, the well-known 
Yorkshire collector, in whose library at 
Armitage Bridge it still remains. To this 
gentleman the public are indebted for its 
publication. 

Mr. Fowler, to whom the task of editor- 
ship has been entrusted, has done his work 
well, We imagine that for every historical 
and literary purpose the volume before 
us is as much to be depended upon as the 
original, and it is furnished—which, of 
course, the manuscript is not—with a com- 
prehensive index. Mr. Fowler’s other works 
have shown that he possesses a wide know- 
ledge of Yorkshire history; we cannot, 
therefore, but wish that he had been more 
liberal in the way of notes. He says 
that ‘to annotate a work of this sort 
as it might be done would be a work of 
many years.” This is undoubtedly true of 
such needful helps, but hardly excuses 
the present paucity. The volume con- 
tains several platinotype illustrations. One 
8 especially curious. It represents the 
counterseal of Abbot William de Aslakby, 
which consists of a Roman gem with a 
male head thereon, inscribed DN HONORIVS 
Ave. On the medieval border we read 
+ capyD NOSTRVM . CRISTVS EST. 
This strange blending of the old with 

€ new is not of infrequent occurrence in 
medizeval seals, but, as far as we know, 
very few examples have been engraved. 
One of the old capitular seals of Durham 
contains a fine head, which we take to be 
that of Jupiter, encircled with the legend 
CAPVT . SANCTI . OSWALDI . REGIS; anda seal 
of one of the bishops of Norwich has a 
gem representing Apollo (?) in the midst 
of a number of beasts, encircled by the 
angelic salutation. 

The index to the wills in the York Registry 


XUM 





from 1514 to 1553 will prove of great value 
to genealogists and to that wider class who 
study testamentary documents on account 
of the light they cast on the manners of our 
forefathers. This index covers an important 
time. The earlier wills were executed by 
men who had no idea of the revolution 
which was impending, and as a matter of 


course nearly every one of them contains | 
It is im- | 


bequests for religious purposes. 
possible to test a work of this sort without 
comparing it with the originals, As far, 
however, as we can tell, it has been executed 
in an efficient manner. 








Studies at Leisure. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Mr. Covurrney’s ‘Studies at Leisure’ do not 
make a book, though they fill a volume. 
Most of them have appeared in magazines, 
and we might almost imagine ourselves to be 
turning over the pages of a bound volume 
of some respectable, though rather heavy 
magazine as we pass from a dramatic 
scene, or rather a scene in dialogue, on 
‘Kit Marlowe’s Death,’ to a disquisition on 
‘Socrates, Buddha, and Christ,’ and from 
a chronicle of ‘Old Oxford Revels’ to a 
theory of ‘Personality.’ Other papers 
deal with ‘Ibsen’s Social Dramas,’ ‘ Roger 
Bacon,’ ‘The Mask of Descartes,’ ‘John 
Locke,’ ‘M. Anatole France,’ and ‘Dr. 
Martineau’s Theology.’ On what pretext, 
we may inquire, is so casual a collection of 
essays and sketches presented under the 
guise or disguise of a book? Mr. Courtney, 
it seems, had so much printed matter upon 
his hands, and he was content to throw it 
together without consideration of any further 
question. It is one of the questions for the 
critic, however, to decide whether a volume 
has any legitimate excuse to offer for its 
existence. We can see no legitimate excuse 
for the existence of ‘Studies at Leisure,’ at 
all events as a whole. It has neither unity 


of subject nor of treatment; it is not pro- | 


found enough for us to pardon it for being 
dull, nor entertaining enough for us to over- 
look its triviality. Certain of the essays 
have certain merits; but the presence of 
interesting pages here and there does not 
make a good book. 

Mr. Courtney is at his best when he is 
appealing to the audience which is inter- 
ested in the consideration of Dr. Martineau’s 
theology. The study of religion, what 
Rossetti called ‘‘ the science of Theometry,” 
the theories which people have had about 
those remote subjects which do but tantalize 
research: in all this Mr. Courtney is really 
interested, and what he has to say is often 
really interesting. Of John Locke he writes 
with some amount of insight—at too great 
length, it is true, and certainly without any 
of that ‘‘general attractiveness of treat- 
ment’’ which he seems disposed to blame in 
Dr. Martineau. In ‘The Mask of Descartes’ 
—an inquiry into the famous “ larvatus pro- 


deo’’ of the Note-book—Mr. Courtney has | 


found a subject of the most curious interest, 
but a subject demanding just those illumi- 
nating qualities which he does not possess. 
The irony of Descartes, and what the phrase 
really means; the sense in which the philo- 
sopher whose ‘Metaphysical Meditations’ 
were dedicated to the Doctors of the Sor- 
bonne did really come before the world 


By W. L. Courtney. | 


masked; the sense which he himself attached 
to that declaration of his disguise: how 
fascinating all that might become, treated 
subtly! But Mr. Courtney merely strings 
together so many documents, so many 
opinions, on the loosest kind of thread. He 
has not even taken the trouble to form his 
own theory. 

This, indeed, is one of the reasons why 
Mr. Courtney’s work is so little impressive : 
his opinions are generally vague, sometimes 
hearsay opinions, not unfrequently opinions 
| which waver and tangle, intent only on being 

mildly opposed to something or other. There 
is an essay on Ibsen’s social dramas which 
is quite curiously tolerant and intolerant, 
favourable and unfavourable, at once; not 
in the least from any broad view of things, 
| but merely from the lack of a point of view. 
| An essay on Ibsen, published after all that 
| has been said by a crowd of writers, 
| journalists, actors, and advanced women 
| who have come finally to make the name 
| of Ibsen a terror, must, for its own justi- 
, fication, contain some very new, or very 
profound, or at least very specious, view of 
so hackneyed and battered a subject. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Courtney does but advance 
and retreat, affirm and deny, in the manner 
of a timid controversialist who would like 
to look as if it were only familiarity that 
has bred his contempt of some dangerous or 
delusive opinion. He gossips about the 
stories of Ibsen’s plays; digresses to point 
out the way in which somebody has mis- 
understood something; quotes, and infers, 
and dissents, and questions, and intercalates 
an ‘it seems,” or ‘‘if we have understood 
aright,” or an appeal to or from ‘ Ibsen’s 
admirers.” Thus we are told in an extra- 
ordinary sentence that the ‘Wild Duck’ 
‘‘may be dismissed without comment, because 
of its curiously pessimistic tone, and because 
its meaning and significance are so obscure as to 
baffle even the acuteness of the most sympathetic 
admirers.” 
Why is a play of less account because it is 
pessimistic? and what have ‘‘Ibsen’s ad- 
mirers,”’ taken in the general, to do with an 
independent consideration of a work of art? 
But Mr. Courtney must for ever be falling 
back on some previous opinion, either to 
repose on or to rebound from. One opinion, 
however, which may be his own, seems to 
afford him so much satisfaction that he is 
| obliged to repeat it in two different parts of 
: the same essay. On p. 29, speaking of what 
| he calls the “‘ piquancy”’ and the ‘ bétises”’ 
| of ‘A Doll’s House,’ he observes :— 

‘* Tt is obvious that just this union of piquancy 
| and bad taste is what is so often met with in 
| the work of some precociously clever young 
| man: it is the very ‘note’ of juvenility.” 
| On p. 45 we have the same remark in very 
| similar words :— 

‘*We find in the work of a young man a 
' piquancy, a force, a facility, which sometimes 

disappear when modesty and middle age super- 
| vene: but we find that it is also capable of 
' eccentricities, of frank bétises, of which the 
older and more humdrum are not often guilty. 
‘Ghosts,’ ” 
adds Mr. Courtney with solemnity, “is a 
bétise of this kind.” 

Mr. Courtney’s opinions on contemporary 
draina will not, we fear, derive support 
from his specimen of the way in which 

drama should be written. The volume, 
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which closes with Dr. Martineau’s theology, 
opens with a dialogue entitled ‘Kit Mar- 
lowe’s Death.’ It was bold of Mr. Courtney 
to attack the difficult and splendid subject 
of the death of Marlowe. Unfortunately 
the result is twenty-four pages of dialogue, 
in which a sentimental Marlowe talks slip- 
shod modern prose, interlarded with frag- 
ments of his own and Shakspeare’s verse, 
in a tavern where serving-maids speak of 
‘walking through the great solemn woods, 
and seeing the shadows of the tall trees on 
the grass.” For variety we have this sort 
of thing, which is, no doubt, meant to be 
vigorous :— 

‘Who is it, girl? Some simple swain, to 

whom thou hast plighted thy troth long ago, 
before thou becamest housekeeper in my service, 
and to whom thou yet feelest bound? God’s 
blood, but I am worth more than so clumsy a 
hind !” 
Compared with ‘Kit Marlowe’s Death,’ 
even the essay on Ibsen, which is but 
theory, may pass for being excellent of its 
kind. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Aunt Anne. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Mrs. Smith's Craze, §c. By Henry Ross. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
The Old Maid’s Sweetheart. By Alan St. 
Aubyn. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mrs. Ciirrorp has distinctly taken a step 
onward and upward in her clever story. 
Less sombre than ‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’ 
less sketchy than ‘The Love-Letters of a 
Worldly Woman,’ it can hardly fail to 
enhance the reputation she has already 
earned as a strong and original writer 
among those whose opinion is worth having, 
though not, perhaps, as yet, with the public 
at large. If she goes on as she has begun, 
and avoids certain irritating little amateur- 
ishnesses (to one of which we shall allude 
later), there is no reason in the nature of 
things why she should not attain a very 
high place as a novelist, below such literary 
queens as Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot, indeed, but immeasurably above— 
well, it might possibly be invidious to 
specify whom. 

The heroine from whose name the book 
receives its title is a inost unconventional 
one. Aunt Anne is old and spare and 
withered, and yet from the moment she 
appears on the scene she enlists the sym- 
pathies of the reader as if she were a 
blooming maiden of sweet seventeen, and 
her fortunes are followed with unflagging 
interest throughout a couple of volumes. 
Despite her extraordinary foolishness and 
what can only be described as her very 
regrettable laxity in money matters, we 
love her just as we often love in real life 
those tiresome but amiable people who have 
forfeited, one by one, every claim upon our 
respect, while others, who are perfect para- 
gons of probity and good sense, leave us, 
for some inscrutable cause, cold and un- 
moved. This queer old lady, who never 
settles her tradesmen’s bills, who buys pre- 
sents for which she cannot pay, and borrows 
the children’s savings, by sheer kindliness 
of heart and dignity of demeanour conquers 
our affection, if she fails to secure our 
esteem. It is when she falls in love with 
Alfred Wimple, the young man whom her 





cousin, the ex-Lord Mayor, forcibly de- 
scribes as ‘‘an unwholesome-looking cur— 
with his long rickety legs and red hair 
sos like a stale prawn,” that the reader’s 
patience is most severely strained ; but even 
then Mrs. Clifford succeeds somehow in 
making this preposterous alliance credible 
by the glimpses she gives us of the inner 
workings of Aunt Anne’s mind. ‘I remem- 
ber the night of your party,” Aunt Anne 
says to Mrs. Hibbert, who sees the absurdity 
of the thing too plainly to be sympathetic : 
‘**T thought of the past all the evening while 
I sat there—your guest, my darling—it came 
back again and again, it enveloped me, one year 
after another. I went on to the balcony, and all 
my dear ones who had gone gathered round me 
in the darkness. I heard your fresh young 
voices behind, but the years had set a mark on 
me that cut me off from you, and death had 
taken most of those I remembered, but left my 
heart young and longing for love, longing to 
live again just as you loved and as you lived. 
I said to myself, ‘I am old ; Iam old!’ Alfred 
Wimple was standing by me, and whispered, 
‘You are not old.’ He was like my dead come 
back, like the one who had loved me when I 
was young ; I felt as if through all the years I 
had been waiting by a dead man’s side, but that 


other had grown, or else that God had sent him, 
my dear one, into the world again to love me 
once more and to prove I was forgiven. Do you 
understand, Florence? I could not refuse the 
beautiful life that was laid at my feet, the love 
that has come to bless me once more after all 
the long years. We are young man and young 
woman to each other, and we love each other 
with all our hearts. It is like you and your 
dear Walter. I wanted to say this to you; I 
thought it would help you to understand, to 
sympathize with me. You cannot be sorry that 
lam going to be less lonely, or grudge me the 
love that will make my life happier.” 

The plain fact of the matter, of course, 
is that her adored Alfred is a designing 
scoundrel (already married to another 
woman of lower station) whose sole purpose 
in ‘being with a wrinkled, withered old 
woman” (as he delicately puts it) is to 
swindle her out of the money which he be- 
lieves her rich relative will leave her. We 
doubt if in the whole chamber of fiction’s 
horrors there is to be found a more despic- 
able and disgusting personage than this 
greedy, lying coward. He sponges on his 
friend Walter Hibbert; he deceives the 
editor who gives him work, and the land- 
lady who gives him lodging; he treats the 
girl whom he had seduced and the poor old 
lady he had cajoled with calculating selfish- 
ness; and he has no redeeming feature 
of any kind, mental or bodily, to recom- 
mend him in the rdle of a lover. We 
think Mrs. Clifford has made a mistake 
in clothing her heroine with widow’s weeds. 
A spinster of a certain age would have been 
far more likely to lose her heart to a paltry 
snob of this species than one who had 
already had some experience of matrimony. 
So far as we can see, the late lamented Mr. 
Baines serves no very useful purpose in the 
story. He has to be killed off at an early 
stage in the proceedings to make room for 
his successor, and there seems no sufficient 
reason why he should have existed at all. 
The other characters are cleverly drawn, 
with a light yet firm and discriminating 
hand. The Hibberts, if not particularly 


interesting, are a thoroughly healthy and 
natural couple, fond of each other and of | 





their children, and faithful to their friends 
Mr. Fisher, the solemn but kindly editor of 
the Centre; Mrs. North, for whom My. 
Clifford evinces a special tenderness, which 
we are far from saying is misplaced ; Ethel 
Dunlop, the ‘‘ pretty, motherless girl of one. 
and-twenty, very anxious to do right and to 
find the world a pleasant dwelling-place”. 
even Lucas, the gardener at the Witley 
cottage, and Jane the parlour-maid, all liye 
and move and have their individual bei, 
in these brightly written pages. We spoke 
of certain amateurishnesses in Mrs. Clifford's 
work which militated to some extent against 
its success. While she seldom or never 
offends against the canons of good taste, 
she is occasionally apt to ride to death 
some notion that strikes her. That “but. 
tery hatch” in the Hibberts’ cottage, for 
instance, is altogether too prominently 
brought before the reader. It is perpetu- 
ally being opened and closed for the passage 
and repassage of eatables and drinkables, 
At the third or fourth mention of it the reader 
begins to wish that it were permanently 
walled up. Little tricks of this kind betray 
a ’prentice hand, and are as fatal to that 


now perhaps out of his life that loved me this | harmonious interdependence of parts which 


| marks a perfect work of literary art as the 


over-emphasized red and yellow tones of a 
tyro’s picture. The same want of artistic 
restraint is witnessed in another direc 
tion in the book. We can hardly believe 
it has escaped the attention of any one 
who has perused it (as we, of course, have 
done) with due and sufficient care. There 
is, in fact, one point, and one only, upon 
which we are disposed to condole with 
that pitiful creature Mr. Alfred Wimple. 
In the passage where his physical shrinking 
from his elderly spouse is powerfully, if 
somewhat unpleasantly, depicted, it is re- 
corded that ‘“‘he felt as if her winking left 
eye was driving him mad.” To be plain 
with Mrs. Clifford, there is no doubt that 
Aunt Anne’s propensity for winking does 
tell npon the reader’s nerves. It occurs at 
the very beginning of the story, when we 
are told (a propos of the heroine) that ‘there 
appeared to be some trifling affection of the 
left eye, for now and then, as if by accident, 
it winked at you,” and thenceforward it 
positively pervades, or perhaps we should 
say punctuates, the book. We have made 
a rough calculation of the number of times 
this little peculiarity is insisted upon, and 
we find that the old lady winks at least a 
dozen times in the first volume, and scarcely 
less frequently in the second. Her wink 
must have been a remarkably expressive 
one. It is by turns “reflective,” ‘“fear- 
less,” ‘‘ shocked,’ ‘‘ scornful,’ and ‘ deter- 
mined.” She winks ‘with satisfaction,” 
“nervously ” and yet (on another occasion) 
‘as if to give herself nerve,” “ tremu- 
lously,”’ but ‘‘ almost fiercely,” ‘ solemnly, | 
“sternly” (twice), ‘‘haughtily,” “slowly 

(three times), and “very slowly” (once). 
“Happiness” brings ‘a wink of almost 
merry anticipation to her eye”; and when 
the poor old soul is approaching her end, 
we learn that on hearing of Mr. Boughton's 
arrival “she looked up, with a little wink, 
and a smile came to her lips.” Truly this 
is winking run riot, a very carnival of nictita- 
tion! For the most part, however, the stylein 
which ‘Aunt Anne’ is written is refresh- 
ingly good. The characters say what they 
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have to say simply and straightforwardly, 
in plain English, like genuine men and 
women. ‘There is little or none of that 
affectation of phrase which an imitative 


neration of fiction-spinners mistakes for | 


originality when, seeking to be “ distin- 

ished,” it only succeeds in becoming 
hiarre. Mrs. Clifford’s descriptions 
scenery are truthful and pleasing ; she is of 
an observant turn, and records her impres- 
sions in felicitous language. Take this tiny 
vignette, for example, among many other 
passages of the same kind :— 


“Tt was chilly as only an English spring 
knows how to be. The fir woods were deserted, 
the pathways through them wet and slippery. 
But overhead there was fitful sunshine and 
patches of blue sky, though the Surrey hills 
weremisty, and the fields were sodden with many 
rains. The leaves were beginning to unfold, 
fresh and green; the primroses were thick in 
the hedges, and here and there the little 
white stitch-wort showed itself, tearful and 
triumphant.” 


We have only space for one more small 
masculine criticism. ‘‘ She took the train,” 
says the author, ‘‘from Portland Road to 
South Kensington, and walked slowly to 
Cornwall Gardens.” If that were her 
destination, it would have saved her at 
least five minutes to have booked for Glou- 
cester Road. 

The practical joke which so nearly puts 
a summary end to the marriage which it 
happily brings about is nearly as stupid 
and heartless a one as could be perpetrated. 
But Mrs. Smith forgave Lord Darrell, and 
somay we. Mr. Ross’s collection of tales, 
though it begins thus farcically, is sombre, 
not to say heartrending in the sequel. The 
death of the brave little lion-tamer in 
‘The Autumn Fair’; the suicide of Noisette, 
the simple-hearted and devoted ; the terrible 
fate of poor Romulus and Remus, the match- 
sellers, who are burnt alive, poor little 
souls! are almost too uniformly tragic for 
most readers. The strange adventure of 
the governess in the house where the hap- 
less madman was confined justifies the sound 
advice of her correspondent not to adopt 
such a profession if it can possibly be 
avoided. 

_ Although ‘The Old Maid’s Sweetheart’ 
is not without its faults and absurdities, it 
has on the whole such merit that it may 
most unhesitatingly be praised and recom- 


of | 


defects are of no great importance, as they 
| do not interfere with the presentation of 
Miss Primrose’s personality, which would 
cover a multitude of sins. The book is 
well written and contains some charming 
descriptions. Here is one of them :— 

**Tt took a long time to get up the garden 
path ; and it was needful to rest at times under 
the apple trees, where the apples were already 
blushing beneath the kisses of the July sun, 
or the red morello cherry, where the merle 
sang all the day long, and sucked the heart’s 
blood of the rich purple fruit, or amid the 
clustering branches of the honeysuckle bower, 
where the branches met overhead and concealed 
them in its fragrant shade.” 
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mended. The task which Mr. St. Aubyn 
set himself was somewhat similar to Mrs. 
(lifford’s, and exceedingly difficult: he had 
to bring out all the oddities of de- 
meanour and costume, the obtuseness and 
the matter-of-fact prosaic commonplace of an 
tld maid of fifty, and still at the same time 
tomake her thoroughly lovable and sympa- 
thetic: to point the tragedy of her life 
Thile allowing her to be in some measure 
tidiculous. And in this Mr. St. Aubyn has 
thoroughly succeeded. His central figure, 
Miss Letitia Primrose, is wonderfully lifelike; 
oe feels that she would have been intoler- 
able, and yet one loves her, as the author 
means her to be loved. The other two 
Pnncipal characters are also well drawn, 
though they have not the power which the 
‘antral figure has. The machinery of the 
sory is perhaps rather clumsy and unneces- 
swily sensational, and Dick Holder seems 
4 impossible sort of person. Still, these 
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In Prof. Skeat’s little volume will be found 
an interesting sketch of the application of 
scientific principles to English etymology. Ina 
work containing much detail there are naturally 
many points to which exception might be taken, 
yut our space forbids an exhaustive criticism. 
It is unfortunate that, having adopted Mr. Sweet’s 
phonetic representation, Prof. Skeat has seen 
fit to depart from it in so small a point as accen- 
tuation. Such changes lead to unnecessary con- 
fusion. On p. 23 we cavil at the statement that 
a consonant tends to become voiced between 
vowels ; and on p. 105 we regret to notice the 
coftined explanation of our imperfect -ed as ‘Sa 
decayed form of did.” A serious blunder, 
although less directly bearing on the subject, 
occurs on p. 79, where Lith. gamas is compared | 
with Greek yévos, and allowed to transfigure the 
root gen, ‘‘ bring forth,” into 3en, which is quite 
impossible. Lith. gamas could only represent 


3omos. See Osthoffs discussion of gimiat in his 
‘Perfekt,’ p. 103. 


kin, followed in some cases by contrasted pas- 
sages or foreign versions, and with comments 
and criticisms on the respective styles. We 
think the book, used as he recommends, should 
improve the average English prose, and if his 
own attempts to improve upon Addison and 
Burke are instructive in a different way from 
that which he intends, we feel sure he will not 
complain. : 

We have more than once referred to the 
appalling number of books that publishers issue 
for the instruction of youth in French and 
German. If the number of volumes were an 
indication of educational progress the British 
schoolboy would soon outstrip his continental 
rivals. We fear, however, that the mere manu- 
facture of books is far from being a help to 
improvement in teaching. We do not think 
Gautier’s brilliant pictures of Spain are suit- 
able for school use ; nor are we enamoured of 
Mr. Steel’s notes, although some of them are 
good.—-‘ La petite Fadette’ has been terribly 
mangled in the process of transformation into 
a school-book. Mr. Aston-Binns’s list of words 
peculiar to Berry is useful ; but surely it would 
be better to try to induce the public-school boy 
to master ordinary French words and phrases, 
leaving dialects alone.—Mr. Smith’s book is 
sensible and well put together; but we doubt 
his perception of idiom. Would a German 
say, ‘‘Ich muss morgen um sechs Uhr geweckt 
werden ” ? 











Surely there were enough editions of ‘ Der 
Neffe als Onkel’ already. Mr. Beresford-Webb’s 
notes are not remarkable, and the vocabulary is 
superfluous. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Gilliat that the 
mutilation of the Waverley Novels is a wise 
proceeding. Nor can we think he is setting 
boys a good example by writing ‘‘in Edward 
III.” for ‘‘in the reign of Edward III.” ; nor 
will he teach English history by such state- 
ments as ‘‘ Leicester’s father, Duke of Northum- 
berland, was beheaded for supporting Lady 
Jane Grey.” 

Frequent use has convinced us of the value 
of Prof. Whitney’s dictionary, and we welcome 
this reprint. 

‘Macmillan’s History Reader’ seems to be well 
adapted to the purpose for which it is written, 
that, namely, of serving as a reading book for 
children in elementary schools who have attained 
the Fifth Standard. The narrative is clear, 
sensible, accurate, and adapted with some care to 
the capacity of young readers. There are not too 
many facts ; and not only the events themselves, 
but even the hard words and expressions in the 
text, are duly explained. There are also a few 
pictures of sufficient merit to interest the chil- 
dren. The print is good and clear, and the 
binding commendably strong. A few slips here 
and there show that the writer is not a profound 
specialist. The ignorance of the Middle Ages 
and the difficulties in the way of the poor medi- 
zeval scholar are, as usual, exaggerated. The 
theory that the world was a sphere was held, 
not by few, but by many people in the days 
immediately preceding the great voyage of 
Columbus. If Catharine Parr had been a ‘‘ Pro- 
testant” she would hardly have survived her 
husband. It is misleading to say that Henry 
VIII.’s ‘Primer’ became ‘‘ with additions and 
slight alterations the Book of Common Prayer.” 
But blemishes of this sort do not do much harm 
to a work of this description. They should, 
however, with some others, be corrected. 

Mr. Sargent believes in teaching Greek as a 
spoken and not as a “dead” language. Every 
language has two aspects, the conversational 
and the literary; each may be studied sepa- 
rately, but for a true knowledge of the language 
both should be grasped. Undoubtedly the 
normal mode of teaching Greek neglects the 
former of the two; but it is more easy to 
descend from the literary to the conversational 
than to rise from the conversational to the 





Mr. Haslam has printed extracts from most 
good English prose writers from Bacon to Rus- 


literary. In the case of modern languages a 
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conversational knowledge has a practical utility 
which is wanting in the case of Greek, while 
our knowledge of what conversational Greek 
may have been is scanty. True, Aristophanes 
is our best guide; but popular prejudice among 
classical schulars does not regard him as a good 
prose model, and Mr. Sargent would have done 
well either not to quote him, or to do so with 
some note of warning, for as references are not 
given a learner would be helpless. On the other 
hand, we do not think the Thucydidean xaxév 
kax@ iavOa improved by the addition of two 
articles (p. 117), while od yap ottw Kakds 

évo.ro... (p. 150) is not even Greek. Perhaps, 
Lemsser, the latter is to be laid to the charge 
of the proof-reading, on which the Clarendon 
Press is not to be congratulated. Mistakes like 
dre (p. 7), BopddrAocyxov(p. 106), crwras (p. 112), 
should not have been passed either by reader 
or by author: ow(ev may be a piece of con- 
servatism. On the whole, the book will be 
found useful. Mr. Sargent’s plan of alternating 
a piece of Greek prose for translation with a 
parallel English extract annotated for composi- 
tion is good, and has many of the advantages 
of retranslation without its drawbacks. The 
general purpose of the book bears out this 
sentence in the preface, ‘‘The clever and the 
studious have a right to be considered,” with 
which we cordially agree. 

Lucian seems to be coming into favour as a 
‘*writer of Greek books for schools.” Few of 
his works are better suited for this purpose 
than the ‘Timon,’ although we can hardly say 
as much for the ‘Menippus,’ however we 
regard the question of its genuineness, which Mr. 
Mackie attempts to defend in his introduction. 
As for the notes to this edition, they are on the 
whole clear and to the point, with, perhaps, 
rather too great a proclivity to quotation from 
well-known editions of other classical authors. 
Of course slips are to be found, but we single 
out for comment one on p. 77, because it is fre- 
quently made. The note is on ‘ Men.,’ § 11, 
KAowv éxactos avTov......eruxeimevos. Mr. 
Mackieappositely quotes§ 15, dy Oos érixeipevos, 
and even ‘Supp.’ 717, but incorrectly explains 
eux. as “middle.” The subject of a sentence 
and the doer of the action are normally the 
same: the passive voice is a device for sepa- 
rating them. The new subject is usually, and 
in some languages strictly, contined to the direct 
object of the action. It is equally possible, 
however, for the mental subject to be the 
indirect object of the action, and this is quite an 
admitted Greek construction. In either case 
the other object, if there be one, remains 
unaffected. Thus xAowy tis Exdotw érctiOyor 
may become kAows éxdory érixertat, or equally 
well xAowyv exaoros émixertar:* érixectas is no 
more middle in the onecase than in theother. The 
Latin parallel, ‘‘suspensi loculos,” cet., which 
Mr. Mackie of course quotes, is an irrational 
imitation of the Greek construction, for the con- 
struction by which the indirect object becomes 
the subject of the passive is not Latin, and if it 
were the analogue would be ‘“lacertus suspen- 
ditur tabulam.” Srspensus, therefore, does, in 
fact, approach a middle use. On p. 38 there is 
a bad misprint, by which 7d and zpatov have 
been transposed, and the epitome of § 31 has 
been misplaced before § 30. 

Dr. Holden’s well-known ‘Themistocles ’ has 
been rewritten for the third edition. It is 
hardly necessary to add that its value as a store- 
house of accurate information has not been 
diminished by this process. 

A lady’s Latin should be tenderly treated, so, 
having warned instructors of future classics not 
to set és (from sum), vilis (from volo), vdcasti, 
rosas, ingeninm, béné, filidle (even when balanced 
by méter) before them, we pass over Miss 
Ashford’s grammar in silence. 

The practice of atticizing Herodotus is of 








* So in English “‘ Some one tells lies of me ” may bec» me 
‘Lies are told of me,” or ‘I am told lies of,” in ordinary 
speech. 





doubtful advantage ; but if it must be done, it is 
surely better to substitute Attic diction as well 
as forms. Mr. Farnell does not even carry the 
latter through very successfully. We doubt if 
any Attic authority can be found for (w7, adj., 
and we have yet to learn that droAAdvon is 
Attic (p. 59: the word is wanting in the 
vocabulary). 

The two books on Livy which end our list are 
of unequal merit. The defects of Prendeville’s 
‘Livy ’ are so obvious that it is strange it should 
retain its position before the public. Mr. 
Freese professes to have revised the ortho- 
graphy, and asa rule this has been done; but 
‘*Porsina” should not have been retained in 
the text, more especially with ‘‘ Porsenna” in 
the epitome. ‘‘Inmaturae,” on p. 3, is what 
may be called a hyper-reform. The typography 
is execrable.—Mr. Kingdon presents book xxil. 
in a condensed form, so as to give an outline of 
the events of the war. The effect is sometimes 
jerky, but the excision has been carefully done. 
The notes are pithy, the exercises for transla- 
tion useful, and the vocabulary good, while the 
typography and general get-up are admirable. 








BOOKS ON PALESTINE. 


Jerusalem and the Holy Land. By F. R. 
Oliphant. (Blackwood & Sons.)—The letters 
to the Spectator which Mr. Oliphant has re- 
published in an enlarged form were written 
during a tour in Palestine. They describe 
pleasantly and well the principal places of 
interest visited, and have that charm of fresh- 
ness which only letters written upon the spot 
can possess. Mr. Oliphant has something new 
to say of the great pile of buildings known as 
the ‘‘ Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” and he 
is keenly appreciative of the perfect propor- 
tions of that most beautiful of buildings, the 
‘*Dome of the Rock,” and of the admirable 
taste displayed in the decoration of its interior. 
After visiting Bethlehem and the Jordan Valley, 
Mr. Oliphant made a pilgrimage to Mount 
Carmel ‘‘to see the scenes in which Laurence 
Oliphant spent the last years of his life,” and 
was warmly welcomed by the Druses of Daliyeh 
and the Germans of Haifa for his kinsman’s 
sake. Some of the most interesting passages in 
the letters are those which relate to the members 
of the German Society of the Temple, and to 
the Jewish colonists whom Laurence Oliphant 
was always ready to befriend and assist. To 
the letters have been added some practical 
hints for future pilgrims, and a chapter on the 
balance of power in Palestine, in which Mr. 
Oliphant, after drawing attention to the un- 
dying enmity between the Latin and Greek 
churches, represented by France and Russia, 
suggests that, at some future period, when the 
circumstances are propitious, the country should 
be erected into a protected state under an 
English or German Protestant prince. 


Palestine Illustrated. Part I. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.)—Under the 
above title the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge is publishing a collection of excellent 
views obtained in the Holy Land by Messrs. 
F. Thévoz & Co., of Geneva, with descriptive 
letterpress by P. Bridel. The photographs are 
well reproduced by photogravure ; the text is 
accurately and carefully written, but it is 
apparently a compilation, and, to a certain 
extent, is wanting in life and colour. The 
photographs are so good in themselves, and 
they are so much superior in accuracy and truth 
to most of the illustrations published in works 
on Palestine, that the Society must be congratu- 
Jated on its enterprise in reproducing them. 
The only serious defect in the work—and it is 
one which we sincerely hope there may yet be 
time to rectify—isthe orthography of the modern 
Arabic words. It is stated in the preface that 





‘*the spelling of the modern names is adopted 
from Armstrong’s ‘Names and Places,’” but 
Many of the 


this has not been carried out. 





—— 
names appear in their French forms. The wel. 
known word Kubbet is written “ Qubbet”. 
Armstrong’s Kuriet el-Enab is turned inj, 
‘*Qariet_el-Enab”; Abu Gosh becomes “ Aby 
Goch,” Kirjath Jearim ‘Kirjath Jairim”; ang 
it is specially irritating to find the ordj 
English J replaced nearly everywhere by the 
French ‘‘ Dj.” It is much to be regretted thy 
in a work designed for English and American 
readers a foreign system of spelling should haye 
been largely introduced, which is certainly not 
to be found in Robinson’s classical work, in 
Armstrong’s book, or in any authoritative Eng. 
lish or American publication. A society g 
thoroughly English in its character might at 
least have been expected to give modern names 
in a form understanded of the people. 


Dr. Liddow’s Tour in Egypt and Palestine in 
1886. By Mrs. King. (Longmans & Co.)—~ 
The numerous friends and admirers of the late 
Dr. Liddon will find much that will be of 
interest to them in his sister’s letters from 
Egypt and Palestine. Mrs. King accompanied 
her brother during ‘‘the one long holiday he 
allowed himself in his life of serious work,” and 
her bright, homely letters give a pleasant picture 
of their daily life on the Nile and in the Holy 
Land. The Nile journey, which extended to 
the First Cataract and Phils, was made in 
a well-appointed dahabieh, and lasted from 
January 4th to March 20th. In all that he saw, 
and especially in everything relating to the 
Coptic Church, Dr. Liddon took a deep interest, 
and his health seems to have benefited greatly 
from the open-air life, the delightful climate, 
and the change of scene. The letters from 
Palestine are written from the point of view of 
a believer in all or nearly all of the traditional 
sites. They give a most interesting description 
of the Greek Easter ceremonies at Jerusalem, 
and of Dr. Liddon’s intercourse with the Greek 
Patriarch and his clergy. The incidents of the 
journey northwards and the places visited are 
well, though briefly described, but there are 
many small errors of detail which might have 
been avoided by careful editing. One only need 
be mentioned here. Jehu on a memorable 
occasion is said to have driven ‘‘ furiously” 
down instead of up the Valley of Jezreel. 








COOKERY BOOKS. 


Three Hundred and Sixty-six Dinners. By 
M. E. N. (Putnam’s Sons.)—We wish all 
diaries were as interesting and useful, and, we 
might add, brief, as this diary of dinners. It 
ought admirably to serve its purpose of sug- 
gesting to the busy housekeeper ideas for the 
daily dinner. As the preface says, it is not easy 
to at once recall what is in season, and here we 
can see it at a glance. At first sight—as much 
from the excellence of the paper and printing, 
and the prettiness of the red and white binding, 
as from the wide spacing of the menus, with 
the date and quotation at top—it would be taken 
for a birthday, not a cookery, book. As these 
are only dinners in skeleton, a good cookery 
book, in the more usual sense of the word, 
would be necessary as a work of reference. 
The book is published by an American firm, and 
is presumably written by an American ; accord- 
ingly many of the dishes have American names. 
We notice, too, an Americanism in the preface 
which might be misleading in a different con- 
text: ‘* Burgundy is often served with the game, 
and claret with the sweets, and at the conelu- 
sion liquors.” To let the book speak a little for 
itself, here is one of the menus :— 

January 14. 
“Mankind is more governed by appearance thaD 
by realities.” —Chesterfield. 

Oxtail soup. 

Broiled lobster. 

Mutton a la Jardiniére. 
Spanish onions cooked in milk. 
Liver paté. 
Chicory and lettuce salad. 
Caramel custard. 
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vnotation and the menu, although both combine 
happily when Charles Lamb is quoted and an 
3 invitation given to ‘“come and taste how nice 
“ the burnt pig eats.” At all events, there is 
by the food for reflection and reflection for food ; and 
ed that Ophelia on the stage might read the little white 
rom volume for prettiness. 
-. Cookery for Busy Lives and Small Incomes. 
rk, in | By Mary Harrison. (Longmans & Co.)—Miss 
’ : 
ono. § Harrison’s book is written at the request of the 
ety 80 National Health Society, and is an embodiment 
ght at | of the recipes and instructions prepared by her 
names § for the Society’s lecturers. _These lecturers have 
heen engaged for some time in the teaching 
. , [of cottage cookery under the direction of the 
tine in # Devon and other County Councils, and the book 
0.)~ FF should prove of service to them as well as to their 
he late By ils, and the general public who are described 
be of in its title. The recipes are chosen with a 
from knowledge of the working-woman’s home and 
nied § jcisure ; they are never elaborate, and no cook- 
ay he § ino utensils areneededin their preparation which 
| and Ff ar not likely to be at hand. Miss Harrison has 
icture # most wisely called attention to the use which 
Holy § can be made of simple vegetables to vary a 
led to monotonous diet. The only fault we can find 
le in is that the directions would not, in all cases, be 
from sufficiently clear unless a teacher were present 
8aW, F tointerpret them. The time required for cook- 
> the ing is not stated in the case of leeks, nettles, 
erest, vegetable marrow, turnip tops, cauliflowers, 
reatly spnach, &c., nor is any test mentioned by 
mate, § «hich it can be ascertained that they are cooked. 
from For those without previous knowledge these 
ew of § omissions would probably lead to difficulties 
tional Band strange results. It would also, perhaps, be 
ption F yiser to repeat in the recipe for roast fowl the 
alem, ¥ jirections as to drawing and trussing which are 
reek Bf viven in the recipe for boiled fowl. Many may 
f the Biot read the first, or, reading both, understand 
dare B that the directions upon this point in the one 
? 8re & apply also to the other. Philanthropic ladies in- 
have F terested in the education of factory girls would 
need F io well to make a study of Miss Harrison’s book, 
rable F ind with its aid raise the standard of working. 
sly” F class cookery, which is now as unwholesome as 
itisnasty. Ifthe formation of cookery classes 
in connexion with girls’ clubs were more 
general these clubs would become more popular, 
By and the girls would be taught that the value of 
all | 100d does not necessarily depend upon its cost 
wef the trouble it entails. 

It Plain Directions on Cookery. Parts I. and II. 
sug- § By Alice Massingberd. (Wells Gardner, Darton 
the § &Co.)—These ‘directions ” are certainly of the 
easy §f plinest; they would even seem at times to be 
ewe §j wdressed to a class of children. A few head- 
auch § igs of the chapters will be sufticiently indica- 
ing, J ve of the book: ‘‘Saucepans and Stock”; 
ing, § “Pot au feu, Hashes, and Minces”; ‘‘ The Best 
with ff Way of using Tinned Provisions”; ‘‘Can you 
ken ff think of a Pudding for To-day?” ‘‘ What shall 
hese § Weeat this Hot Weather?” The price of the 
ery ks is 3d. 
ord, Good Fare for Little Money. By E. H. 
4 Pitaim. (Griffith, Farran & Co.)—Though 
= containing some fifty pages of recipes, this 
cf vork makes no pretence to the title of cookery 
a book as the phrase is generally accepted. The 
a author's object is primarily to supply the givers 
wd of school treats and similar entertainments 
mi vith lists of things required and their cost. 
xi the recipes, ‘‘ for the most part common- 

jee well-known dishes, are merely given to 

w how they can be made for the prices 

ms quoted.” None will quarrel with the statement 
ttt “it would be a boon to many whose 
Nsources are already overtaxed if they could 

be told how to provide an excellent luncheon for 
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Set : 
will be seen from the above instance that 


t 
J re is no necessary harmony between the 















the opening of a school, &c., for 1s., which they 
enow unable to do by contract for less than 
4, or 2s, 6d. per head.” The book is divided 
to sections under the head of ‘ Parochial 


tion is furnished with a short introduction 
which shows the reader at a glance the aim and 
scope of the tables that follow. In the preface 
to ‘* Parochial Parties” mention is made of a 
case where ‘‘a lady, who offered to provide a 
school treat, gave the clergyman’s wife carte 
blanche to order what she liked. The latter, 
not knowing the quantities, thought she could 
guess what they were likely to want Two 
institutions had the benefit of what was left.” 
A motive for the compilation of these tables was 
also found in the hope that an accurate list of 
prices and quantities might not only prevent 
waste, but at the same time, by lessening the 
cost of the entertainments, in many instances 
increase their number. The author assures us 
that the various calculations—which begin at 
34d. a head for a tea, an orange, a present, and 
a tree lit up for two hundred children—have 
been tested very carefully. While the require- 
ments and means of the working people are 
considered in a separate chapter, the part deal- 
ing with entertainments of a higher class con- 
tains some hints not the less useful because they 
ought to be unnecessary. Nor has the bachelor 
in ‘struggling circumstances ” been forgotten. 
An examination of one or two of the items in 
his lists suggests, however, the wisdom of that 
saving clause which occurs earlier in the book : 
‘*The cost will of course vary more or less with 
the locality and the time of year.” In some 
dairies a pennyworth of cream would be looked 
upon as rather a small order, and a halfpenny- 
worth of potatoes for two persons’ supper does 
not suggest robust living. Neither does half a 
pound of ham at 3d. arouse pleasant reflections. 
On the whole, however, the figures seem to be 
trustworthy, and will be valuable to those 
‘“‘who have chops and beefsteak alternately 
through the year.” 

Dinners in Miniature. By Ethel Earl. 
(Chapman & Hall.)—‘ Dinners in Miniature ’ is 
reprinted from the Queen, a fact which is 
very descriptive of the book. It is written by 
a lady for ladies, and the subject has, conse- 
quently, both the advantages and disadvantages 











of amateur treatment. It has the advantage of 
similar difficulties and tastes understood, but a 
great many of the views are to cookery what 
‘*pious opinions” are to theology. The book 
is written for ‘‘ young housekeepers whose 
incomes are somewhere between 4001. and 
1,000/. a year, and who ‘like things nice,’” but 
we think it is a ‘‘ pious opinion ” that asparagus 
is ‘“‘best served on toast.” A distinctive 
feature is the number of accessory subjects 
which are interwoven with the cookery ; they 
are rarely treated so fully or so well in cookery 
books. But the book is written in a lady- 
novelist style which is out of place, and its 
absurdity is made more absurd by finding such 
expressions as ‘‘crystal diamond clear,” ‘‘mir- 
rored glimpses of rich tints,” ‘‘ the golden gleam 
of sherry and the tawny glow of port,” close 
to ‘‘dead sick” and ‘‘galore”! Some recipes 
from the cookery correspondence of the Queen 
are given at the end, and the original demand 
for them in the columns of that paper is a very 
good earnest of their usefulness in book form. 








POPULAR BALLADS OF HUNGARY. 


Ballades et Chansons populaires de la Hongrie. 
Traduites par Jean de Néthy. (Paris, Lemerre. ) 
—In this tasteful little volume M. de Néthy 
enables his countrymen to form some idea of the 
popular songs of the Magyars. In England, as 
far as we know, the subject has been only once 
handled, and by Sir John Bowring, who in his 
‘Poetry of the Magyars’ (London, 1830) has 
included a certain quantity of the popular lays. 
But his versions have little to recommend them. 
Mr. E. D. Butler in his ‘ Poems, Fables, &c., 
from the Hungarian’ (London, 1877), has not 


spirited and pathetic lyrics to have escaped 


observation. They are eminently characteristic 
of the people among whom they are sung, and 
often redolent of the csarda. The volume opens 
with a short account of Hungarian literature: 
perhaps the author has a little exaggerated his 
praise when he calls the poem of Nicholas 
Zrinyi la belle épopée. Certainly early Hun- 
garian poetry, if we except one or two songs by 
Count Balassa (+ 1594), is a dreary business. 
And what is true of Zrinyi’s poem is also true of 
Gyéngyoési’s ‘ Venus of Murany’ (‘A Muranyi 
Vénus’). These epics are, no doubt, valuable 
as early specimens of the language, but possess 
little poetic merit. There is something most 
tedious in their quatrains. Our author is right 
in assigning importance to the year 1830 as 
that of the awakening to life of the true Hun- 
garian muse, but we must not forget that 
Berzsenyi, Csokonai, and the two Kisfaludys 
had written before that time. The lectures of 
Toldy (not Toldi) are cited to prove the exist- 
ence of old Hungarian poetry now lost, but it 
has always seemed to us that the early chapters 
of that critic’s work are full of conjectures and 
little more. 

But to return to our translator’s ballads and 
songs. We are constantly reminded of the 
variants of them which exist among ourselves; 
for example, the lay of Lord Lovel is recalled 
to us when we read the conclusion of the poem 
‘La petite Julia’ (sic), where the flowers meet 
over the graves of the lovers :— 

A l'un on fit faire 

Un cerceuil en marbre blanc, 

A l'autre on fit faire 

Un cerceuil en marbre rouge. 

Dans un jardin de fleurs on les porta, 

Et l'un prés de l’autre on les enterra. 

Sur l’un on planta ’ 

Une tulipe blanche rayée ; 

Sur l'autre on planta 

Une tulipe toute rouge. 

Les 4mes des amoureux 

Devinrent des tulipes vivantes, 

Er elles croissaient, croissaient toujours, 

Jusqu’a ce qu’elles purent s’embrasser. 
The terrible ballad ‘La Femme du Magon’ is 
the well-known story of the master builder 
Manola, to be found among the Serbian ballads 

















under the name of the ‘ Building of Skadar,’ 
and also in Stanley’s ‘Rouman Anthology.’ 
Moreover, we get it in a modern Greek version. 
We are not, however, convinced of the accuracy 
of our author’s derivation of Siebenbiirgen 
(p. 10) from the Seven Castles ; we have always 
understood that this was a piece of Volksety- 
mologie, into which entered the old name of 
Hermannstadt, Sibin. The spirited ballad 
‘Jaénos Empoisonné’ is an interesting variant 
of the well-known Scotch poem ‘ Lord Randal ’ 
(or Ronald) :— 

O, where hae ye been, Lord Randal, my son ? 

It would be curious to ascertain the date of 
this ballad, if possible. The songs dealing with 
brigands and betyarvs are full of spirit. The 
stealing of a horse seems to be the beginning of 
their offences :—- 

Je maudais l’heure 

Oit j'ai volé le premier cheval, 

Car je sais que sous peu 

Je serai suspendu au gibet. 

We are reminded of some of the robber songs 
in Dozon’s collection of Bulgarian ballads, and 
also of the Macpherson of Burns’s celebrated 
poem :— 
Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 

Sae dauntingly gaed he; : 

He played a spring and danced it round 

Below the gallows tree. 

M. de Néthy has translated the ballad of ‘ Zéld 
Maiczi,’ the most pathetic part of which appears 
to us to be the last :— 

Le soleil se lévera avec ses rayons d’or, 

La lune se lévera avec ses torches d'argent ; : 
Le soleil le jour, la lune la nuit, nese leveront plus pour moi : 
Je serai enterré avec la nuit éternelle. 

Dieu te garde, 6 monde, je te quitte! _ 

Je ne cheris plus ta merveilleuse beauteé ; 

Au gibet, en une rangée avec mes camarades, 

Je vais oublier ton mirage trompeur. 





given any of the national ballads. But if the 
Magyar language had been more studied among 





” “Social Parties,” &c., and each sec- 





us, it would have been impossible for these | 


This may remind the reader of the pathetic 
conclusion of the old Irish ballad :— 
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Next Sunday the patron 
At home will be keeping, 
And the young active hurlers 
The field will be sweeping. 
With the dance of fair maidens 
The a they ‘ll hallow, 
While this heart, once so gay, 
Shall be cold in Clonmala. 
The shorter songs are full of colour, and the 
one translated on p. 120, 
Scarabée d’or, petit scarabée 
(Cserebog4r, sarga cserebogir), 
is a great favourite. M. de Néthy, however, 
only translates two verses of it. It will be 
remembered by those familiar with Hungarian 
poetry as forming the refrain of one of the 
most charming of the lyrics of Petéfi (‘ Sziilé- 
féldemen’). Petofi is the poet of the country, 
many of whose songs, as M. de Néthy does not 
fail to tell us in his preface, have become 
national in the truest sense of the word. The 
rich humour and abandon which characterize 
them and their truly Magyar colouring cannot 
be mistaken. If there ever was a national poet 
it was Petodfi. He belongs to the same class 
as Burns, the class of men who have become the 
representative singers of their several peoples. 
Throughout the Hungarian love - poems there 
is a vein of true tenderness which is felt in the 
translations, although M. de Néthy ventures 
upon nothing more than prose, and it was in 
prose that some years ago M. Charles Chassin 
published his translation of Petéfi. We con- 
sider the following a perfect gem :— 
Si j’etais une rose 
Bient6ét je serais fanée ; 
Personne ne me regarderait plus, 
Personne ne m’aimerait. 
Ne m’appelle donc pas ta rose, 
Et non plus ta vioiette ; 
Car la violette embaumante, 
Le soleil d’été la briile. 
Je ne suis pas une rose, 
Je ne suis pas une violette, 
Mais je suis ta bien-aimée ; 
Rien que la “ tienne” je veux étre. 
As few of our readers are likely to be 
acquainted with the Magyar language, we may 
advise them to read the German poetical versions 
of Steinacker and Kertbeny. But we can also 
confidently recommend the accurate and elegant 
French translations of M. de Néthy. 








BOOKS ON EGYPT. 

Outlines of Ancient Egyptian History. By 
Mariette Bey. Translated and edited, with 
Notes, by M. Brodrick. (Gilbert & Riving- 
ton.)—The work before us is a translation of 
Mariette’s ‘Apergu de JHistoire ancienne 
d’Egypte,’ which was written in French and 
Arabic for the use of schools in Cairo; a re- 
print was published in octavo at Paris in 1867 
for the use of visitors to the Exhibition. Miss 
Brodrick says that for some time past she has 
been asked to recommend a short history of 
ancient Egypt, and that her reply has invariably 
been Mariette’s ‘ Apergcu,’ for there is no history 
so concise or so comprehensive. Now Mariette’s 
* Apercu’ is concise, and, like most of his work, 
excellent. It is also most useful to those who 
know Egyptian history. We would submit, 
however, that Dr. Birch’s little ‘Egypt from the 
Monuments’ is a better book in every way, 
and is more adapted to teach the beginner the 
rudiments of Egyptian history ; it also has the 
advantage of being written in English. We must 
say at once that we do not see the need of Miss 
Brodrick’s translation. Four-fifths of the people 
who visit Egypt nowadays know enough French 
to read and to understand Mariette’s ‘ Apercu,’ 
and it should be the business of his relatives or 
literary executors to see that copies are always 
to be had at the bookseller’s opposite Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, or at the Ghizeh Museum, where 
other Egyptological publications are to be ob- 
tained from the attendants at the door. Un- 
fortunately, too, Miss Brodrick’s translation, 
both as to accuracy and English, leaves much to 
be desired. The following passages, taken at 
random, will prove this :— 





MISS BRODRICK. 

But a sudden catastrophe 

was only waiting until Greece 

should, in her turn, rule over 
Egypt.—P. 66. 


MARIETTE (Paris edition). 

Mais une catastrophe sou- 
daine allait reculer pour quei- 
que temps encore le moment 
ot la Gréce viendrait 4 son 
tour régner sur l’Egypte. 

Autre part, l'inondation des 
fleuves est presque toujours 
un malheur public; loin de 
traiter le Nilen ennemi qu'il 
fant sans cesse combattre, 
l'Egypte voit en lui un ami culty with which to ng 
qui Voblige, puisqu’avec la that it is hailed with delight. 
fécondité il lui apporte la It is the very wealth of 
richesse. Egypt.—P. viii. 
The sentences and passages where a wrong 
sense is given are so many that there is no space 
to indicate them here. Miss Brodrick also omits 
to translate parts of Mariette’s sentences, as, 
for example, on p. i, where there is no equiva- 
lent for ‘‘de la mer &)’équateur.”” And Mariette’s 
note about the prefect of Egypt, which should 
appear near p. 76, also seems to be omitted. 
Her spelling of Egyptian and Arabic proper 
names is based upon every system of trans- 
literation in use and out of use. Had she fol- 
lowed Mariette consistently, nothing could have 
been said. Remarkable examples are Kasr-es- 
Syed, p. 11; Beni-Hasan (sic), p. 17 ; Amrfi-ben- 
el-Ass (sic), &c.; and her use and disuse of 
accents in French words and names are incon- 
sistent. On p. 157, speaking of the Apis bulls, 
for ‘‘ twenty-third year” we should read ‘‘fifty- 
third year”; this biunder shows that Miss 
Brodrick missed the point of Mariette’s argu- 
ment. In her notes she makes some extra- 
ordinary mistakes. The Hijrah, or flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca, took place a.p. 622, 
yet in the note to p. xi we are told that the 
eighteenth year of this era=a.p. 658. We are 
told on p. 42 that the father of the Mesopo- 
tamian princess who married Amenophis III. of 
Egypt was called Mitanni (sic), whereas his name 
was Tushratta, and he was king of Mitanni. On 
p. 152 the name of the wife of Sebek-em-saf is 
given as Noteb-kas ; we should read Nub-chas, 
as it is given by the Abbott (not Abbot) papyrus. 
In Acts vii. 8 the writer says that ‘‘ Jacob beqat 
the twelve patriarchs” ; why then should Miss 
Brodrick object to Joseph being called a patri- 
arch ? (p. 28, note 1.) The printer’s reader is 
probably responsible for the omission of the 
word ‘‘the” on p. 59 (‘from frontiers of the 
Delta”), ‘‘Serapénm” for Serapéum (ibid.), the 
omission of ‘‘is ” (‘‘ and it in this last ’’), p. 165, 
and many other misprints. Miss Brodrick con- 
siders the ‘ Apergu’ a most important book for 
would-be students of Egyptian history, yet she 
has given her translation to the world without 
the thing most needful—an index ! 

Religion wid Mythologie der alten Aegypter. 
Nach den Denkmialern bearbeitet von H. 
Brugsch. Zweite Halfte. (Leipzig, Hinrich.)— 
The first part of Dr. Brugsch’s work on the 
religion and mythology of the ancient Egyptians 
appeared about the end of 1884, and after an in- 
terval of several years he has given to the world 
the second and concluding part of his careful 
study of Egyptian religion and mythology. It 
was impossible to pronounce a final opinion on 
the book until the appearance of the part before 
us, which was announced to contain references 
to works and authorities quoted, and proofs for 
many statements which were only given in out- 
line in the first part. The delay in its appear- 
ance was caused through Dr. Brugsch’s absence 
from home and through the enormous quantity 
of new material bearing upon Egyptian religion 
and mythology which has been brought to light 
within the last few years. Now, however, that 
he has published his final views on the Egyptian 
religion, we find ourselves somewhat saddened 
and disappointed. From the numerous valuable 
works which Egyptology owes to this great 
master of the science, and from the high position 
which he justly holds in the world of Egyptian 
letters, we were led to believe that Dr. Brugsch’s 
work would settle once and for all many of 
the difficult problems which now vex the souls 
of the Egyptologists who have attempted a 
serious study of the Egyptian religion. Having 


In most countries an inun- 
dation is a public calamity, 
but in Egypt, so far is the 
annual overflow of the Nile 
from being regarded as a diffi- 





perused his work with all diligence, we are boung 
to confess that he has, in our opinion, begun the 
study of this subject at the wrong end, and we 
are sure that he has read into the religious texts 
a series of metaphysical ideas which the Egyptians 
not only never did conceive, but were never 


capable of conceiving. In other words, Dy 
Brugsch has propounded a theory of the Egyptian 
religion which is only partly supported by facts, 
He sets out upon his work with the theory that 
the Egyptian religion remained fundamental] 

the same from the time of the fifth dynasty to 
that of the Roman occupation of Egypt, and 
believes (Preface, p. xiii) that alterations in the 
holy books of Thoth were most strictly prohibited, 
It is quite true that the names of many of the 
gods and the general conception of their attri. 
butes remained always the same, also that many 
of the works upon which the Egyptian religion 
was founded, and which have come down to 
us in a more or less corrupt form, are of con. 
siderable antiquity ; but Dr. Brugsch has not 
made suflicient allowance either for the altera- 
tions of the text of religious works, which 
have been caused by the ignorance and care. 
lessness of the scribes, or for wilful interpola- 
tions. Who can read the seventeenth chapter of 
the ‘ Per em hru,’ or ‘ Book of the Dead,’ without 
being convinced that the text is corrupt in several 
places, that variant readings have been taken 
over into the text bodily, and that the same 
passage was understood in different ways by 
different schools of thought in Egypt? We feet 
bound to say also that Dr. Brugsch attaches 
too much importance to the statements relating 
to the gods which are made in the religious 
documents of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods. 
These works are particularly valuable for show- 
ing what amount of change had come over 
Egyptian religion and mythology since the 
reign of Mena or Menes, and they are im- 
portant for purposes of comparison of the forms 
of legends, &c.; we do not think, however, that 
they should be made the actual groundwork for 
a study on the Egyptian religion. It is from 
the texts of the latest period that Dr. Brugsch 
has built up his theory of Egyptian religion, 
and not from those of the earliest. In the 
progress of the work he has imported into it 
a number of abstract ideas and expressions, such 
as Logos and Pneuma, which the Egyptians can 
never have known even in their most refined 
days. Anyone who reads an Egyptian religious 
text cannot fail to be struck with the fact that 
the crudest and most refined ideas are frequently 
met with side by side ; this is naturally what 
we should expect. In some respects the Egyp- 
tian was highly civilized, in others he was half 
savage. His earliest conceptions of his gods 
were anthropomorphic. As he advanced in 
civilization he arrived at loftier notions, and the 
idea of one god, whom he considered to be the 
director and ruler of the universe ; henceforth 
he found it difficult to reconcile these different 
views. If his highest and noblest conceptions 
only of the Deity are taken into consideration, 
it is quite possible to assume what Dr. Brugsch 
has assumed throughout his work, and to read 
into them the most abstruse abstractions and 
philosophical conceptions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. On the other hand, 
the crude and semi-savage ideas which are often 
met with in the religious texts form a factor 
which should never be omitted from any theory 
of the Egyptian religion that we may make. 
Dr. Brugsch’s ‘ Religion und Mythologie | con- 
tains the results of his forty years’ study © 

Egyptian mythological and religious texts, which 
are stated with the author's well-known skill 
and ability. This work demands the caref 

study of all Egyptologists, and the earnest 
attention of all who are interested in the study 
of comparative religion and mythology. |“? 
conclusion, we wish that it had been possible 
for the author to have given a larger number © 
illustrations of the various types of the gods = 
of the principal mythological scenes at leas 
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which he describes, for the value of the work 
would certainly have been quadrupled thereby. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Adventures of a Blockade Rumer; or, 
Trade in Time of War, by Mr. William Watson, 
one of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s ‘‘ Adventure Series,” 
though a capital book of adventure, is a good 
deal more; it is a really good account of the 
state of the Southern ports during the closing 
ears of the American Civil War, as seen from 
a blockade runner’s point of view, and of the 
seething mass of rascality which swarmed round 
the several approaches to them. It is only after 
such accounts of the state of Havana, or similar 
ones of Nassau, that we can quite enter into the 
feelings of Rodney when he sacked St. Eusta- 
tius, and wrote home of his happiness in “‘ having 
been the instrument of my country in bringing 
this nest of villains to condign punishment. 
They deserve scourging, and they shall be 
scourged.” Surely these are the very words 
which a Federal Rodney—had there been one 
—would have used in respect of either of 
these sinks of iniquity. Incidentally, too, Mr. 
Watson has much that is interesting to say 
about the Gulf of Mexico, its currents, winds, 
and weather; and about the management of 
small centre-board schooners, drawing between 
three and four feet when light, and bounding 
over the swell of the sea instead of ploughing 
her way through it. It appears also from his 
narrative, and, indeed, from his experience, that 
very many American vessels chariged their flag 
at that time, generally for the British. Mr. 
Watson’s schooner was one, and he describes 
in some detail the process of changing her 
nationality. The legality of this proceeding has 
been most positively denied by our best writers 
on international law ; but no question respecting 
its validity seems then to have been raised by 
the Federal Government. 


Mr. Hopcerrs has written an interesting 
account of his experiences when sent as a special 
correspondent to write letters for the British 
papers In the Track of the Russian Famine 
(Fisher Unwin). Mr. Hodgetts gives a melan- 
choly description of the distress prevailing last 
winter in many districts—a sombre picture re- 
lieved by notices of the courageous efforts made 
by Russian gentlemen and ladies here and there 
torelieve their suffering country-people. Mr. 
Hodgetts attributes the famine largely to the 
gradual impoverishment of the peasantry during 
along series of years ; but his letters have been 
so widely read there is no need to dwell upon 
them. It is worth noting, by the way, that Mr. 
Hodgetts met a retired cavalry ofticer whose 
regiment was charged by the Six Hundred at 
Balaclava, and who stated that he and his com- 
tades thought the British lancers were drunk. 
Curiously enough, the English brought exactly 
the same accusation against the French troopers 
who rode furiously at them at Jemmapes in 
1815; and yet it is obvious from Dupuy’s me- 
moirs, which we reviewed last week, that the 
os was as mistaken in the one case as in the 
other, 


Acts of the Privy Council of England. Vol. IV. 
192-4. Edited by J. R. Dasent. (Stationery 
Office. )Satisfactory progress is being made 
with this series, of which we have already 
noticed the three previous volumes. The present 
Volume, as the editor observes, covers a period 
of peculiar interest, namely, the rule and fall 
ofthe ambitious Dudleys. Commencing in the 
tign of Edward VI., it leaves his successor, 
ty, firmly seated on the throne. The mis- 
Management and corruption that distinguished 
€ governing factions under Edward continued 
to his death, and the need of money for State 
Purposes increased in urgency. It was, no doubt, 
misgovernment which made the country 
tum to Mary on the king’s death, and brought 
the audacious schemes of the Dudleys to the 


ground. We think, however, that the editor 
is, perhaps, inclined to do his best for Mary. 
He charges the Dudleys with cutting down the 
Calais garrison so low, from motives of economy, 
that ‘‘ one of Mary’s first cares ” was to replenish 
it: but he admits shortly afterwards that the 
reduction had been due to better relations with 
France, and was so far justifiable, while Mary’s 
hurried reinforcements were due to the fear 
that France was against her; and her expen- 
diture of over 3,000. on ‘‘spangles” for her 
guards’ coats seems almost incredible extrava- 
gance at a time when she was driven to reduce 
the national defences. The question as to when 
the religious persecution that formed so pro- 
minent a feature of her reign began is of some 
interest. Mr. Dasent holds that there are no 
signs of it till the spring of 1554; but even in 
the preceding August, the very month in which 
against ‘‘ seditious preachers,” whose sedition 
clearly consisted in inveighing against the mass. 
He is justified, of course, in holding the Spanish 
match responsible for the reaction against the 
queen—a_ reaction which only irritated her 
proud, stubborn nature and confirmed her in 
her purpose as to religion. The chief points of 
interest in the registers are well brought out 
by the editor, though he has again to regret 
their provoking silence on many points where 
we might have expected them to give us in- 
formation. They are specially valuable for the 
light they throw on the personnel of the Council 
and the administration generally, with its sig- 
nificant changes during this disturbed period. 
Mr. Dasent takes great pains in classifying and 
describing his MSS., and is giving us a very 
scholarly edition of these interesting records. 
One or two slight points we have noted, such 
as that Sir Henry Bedingfield is also indexed 
under ‘‘ Benyngfilde,” with no cross-reference ; 
‘*Copshall” should almost certainly be Cogges- 
hall, an old hotbed of Protestantism ; and the 
‘*Strangers Church” of 1552 was not one, as 
the editor suggests, of ‘‘French Protestants,” 
but was the ‘‘ Dutch Church” in Austinfriars, 
as is shown by the name of its chief, John A 
Lasco, the famous Polish divine. Our copy of 
the volume, we may add, is grievously dis- 
figured by pp. xxxili-xxxvi being bound up 
between p. xvi and p. xvii. 





In the preface to King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Rownd Table (Gibbings) Mr. C. Morris 
says :— 

“In attempting to adapt this old masterpiece to 
the readers of our own day, we have no purpose 
to seek to paraphrase or improve on Malory. To 
remove the antique flavor would be to destroy the 
spirit of the work. We shall leave it as we find 
it, other than to reduce its obsolete phraseology and 
crudities of style to modern English, abridge the 
narrative when it is wearisomely extended, omit 
repetitions and uninteresting incidents, reduce its 
confusion of arrangement, attempt a more artistic 
division into books and chapters, and by other arts 
of editorial revision seek to make it easier read- 
ing,” &e. 

Whether the editorial arts of Mr. Morris have 
removed ‘‘the antique flavor” or not, ‘‘the 
reader of our own day” shall judge. Modern 
English, we suppose, obliged Mr. Morris to 
speak of Nimue or Vivien as ‘‘the young lady,” 
but need it have compelled him to omit the w in 


she reached London, we find Mary proceeding | 
| The service which Mr. Morris has performed 


' another room, has, after a long rest, returned 


refreshed. Mr. Morris writes :— 

“But hardly had he [Sir Bors] rested a minute 
when the defeated knight returned, as fresh as at 
the start, and attacked Bors with renewed strength, 
Again the battle went on fiercely. But when Bors. 
saw his antagonist once more retreating towards 
the chamber door, he cried out,‘ Not so, my good 
| fellow. You played that trick on me once; you 
shall not again. Back, and defend yourself. Ifyou 
defeat me it shall be by strength, not by magic.’ 
And he stationed himself before the door, and 
drove back his opponent with such fury, that ina 
moment more he hurled him to the floor. ‘Yield, 
or you die !’ he cried, setting his foot on the fallem 
knight’s head. ‘1 yield,’ came the answer. ‘What 
is your name?’ ‘Iam Sir Pedivere of the Straight 
Marches.’ ‘Then, Sir Pedivere of the Straight 
Marches, take yourself away. And if you have any 
of your fellows behind yonder door, bid them to 
keep out of this room, for I came here to sleep, 
not to fight. At Whitsunday next, present your- 
self,’” &c. 


for literature will be recognized when we turn 
to Mr. Wright’s rendering :— 

“And when he had rested him, he came out 
freshly againe, and began a new battaile with Sir 
Bors mightely and strong. Then Sir Bors thought 
hee should no more goe into that chamber to rest 
him; and so Sir Bors dressed him betweene the 
knight and the chamber doore, and there Sir Bors 
smote him so sore that kee fell downe. And then 
that knight yeelded him to Sir Bors. ‘ Whatis your 
name ?’ said Sir Bors. ‘Sir,’ said that knight, ‘my 
name is Sir Pedivere of the Straight Marches.’ So 
Sir Bors made him sweare,” &c. 

Another extract shows La beale Isoude sending 
young Tristram to the tournament. She says: 

“«* Horse and armor shall be ready for you, and I 
but ask you to do your best. I am sure your best 
must win,’ ‘With Isolde’s eyes upon me I can do 
no less,’ answered Tristram with a glad heart. ‘I 
am at your command in all things, and for your 
love would dare tenfold this risk.’” 

Compare this, which is not ‘La Mort Darthur” 
and water, but ‘La Mort Darthur’ and treacle 
posset, with Wright’s version :— 

“Thereto said La beale Isoude, ‘ Doe your best, 
and as I can I shall purvey horses and armour for 
you at my devise.’ ‘As yee will so be it,’ said Sir 

'ramtrist, ‘I will bee at your command.’”’ 
A third extract shows how well Mr. Morris has. 
kept his promise to modernize his author :— 

“““Tf she will accept me,’ answered Gareth, 
‘there will be no happier man on earth.’ ‘Trust. 
me for that,’ said Gringamore. ‘1 fancied I loved 
the Lady Lioness’ (!), said Gareth, ‘and promised 
for her sake to return to this country in a twelve- 
month. But since I have seen your sister I fear 
my love for her is gone.’ ‘It was too sudden to be 
deep,’ said Gringamore. ‘She will be consoled, doubt 
not. Now let me take you to my sister.’” 








And to this depth has fallen the book which 
Sir Thomas Malory compiled ‘‘oute of certeyn 
bookes of Frensshe,” and of which the last word 
was printed by Caxton in the Abbey of West- 
minster on the last day of July, 1485. 


Lorp BramMweELt had that talent for saying 
clever things that able men whose range of 
view is limited frequently possess. His was not 
real wit, but the epigram born of self-confidence 
he could turn out with facility. Of this Bram- 
welliana; or, the Wit and Wisdom of Lord 
Bramwell (Clowes & Sons), which Mr. Manson 
has edited, contains some excellent specimens: 
and some less excellent. ‘‘ Vivulos” on p. 12 
is an obvious misprint for rivilos. 





words derived from Norman French, and send 
forth his knights in their ‘‘armor ” to ‘‘ do their 
best in all valor and honor” to ‘‘ succor” the 
distressed ? Mr. Morris has omitted many pas- 
sages which might as well have been printed, 
and added a great deal of weak dialogue. But 
why say more? One or two extracts from the 
book, taken almost at random and placed side 
by side with the corresponding passages in 
Wright’s ‘Mort d’Arthure,’ will show how the 
book to which we owe so many of Tennyson’s 
great works has been dealt with. The first 


shall be the fight between Sir Bors and Sir Pedi- 
vere in the chamber of Sir Bors. Sir Pedivere 





has been defeated, but, having escaped to 


Tue new volume of the ‘‘Chiswick Press 
Editions ” (Whittingham & Co.) is Swift’s Polite 
Conversation, edited by Mr. Saintsbury. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s introduction is full of excellent 
criticism, and is well worth perusal. In his 
notes he has wisely refrained from attempting 
too much, but we have been sometimes puzzled 
by his explaining what seems to be pretty obvious 
and neglecting what we should think fairly 
demanded annotation. We are sorry Mr. 
Saintsbury has forgotten (p. 195) who Capt. 
Stevens was. Stevens compiled an excellent 
Spanish dictionary that is still useful, trans- 
lated Mariana, and otherwise deserved the 
gratitude of all who care for Spanish literature, 
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On the whole, however, Mr. Saintsbury has 
performed his task with care, learning, and 
discretion. 


We have to thank Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode for a copy of their excellent Variorwm 
Reference Bible. This handsome volume is 
really a complete Bible, which few nowadays 
are, as it contains the Apocrypha, excellently 
edited by Mr. Ball, of Lincoln’s Inn. The book 


is highly creditable alike to the publishers and | 


the editors. 
THE final volume of the new edition of Mr. 


Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth | 


Century, and the first volume of his History of 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, have reached 
us from Messrs. Longman. The accuracy of 
both is remarkable, and the author’s revision 
has obviously been extremely careful. It is true 
that Mr. Lecky still writes ‘‘ Mollendorf” for 
Mollendorf, and it would seem clear that Mrs. 
Fitzgerald (‘ Hist. of Ireland,’ i. p. 205) did not 
remain at the age of twenty during the whole 
twelve years in which she managed the diocese 
of Clonfert. In a foot-note at p. 331 of the same 
volume Mr. Lecky retains the venerable legend 
that the last Scotch wolf was killed by Sir 
Ewan Cameron. Again, at p. 409 he spells 
** Youghall” and at p. 412 ‘‘ Youghal.” 

WE have received from Messrs. Macmillan a 
new edition, in one volume, of Rolf Boldre- 
wood’s Nevermore, but we are sorry not to see 
the bibliographical note which is such a laud- 
able feature in the firm’s reprints. We trust 
its absence is only an oversight.—Messrs. Smith 
& Elder send us a fifth edition of Mr. Anstey’s 
clever novel The Giant’s Robe. In a new preface 
Mr. Anstey denies any indebtedness to Mr. 
Synge’s ‘Tom Singleton.’—The new volume of 


the handy edition Messrs. Low & Co. are issuing | 


of Mr. Black’s novels contains The Maid of 
Killeena and The Marriage of Moira Fergus.— 
The new number of Messrs. Black’s sixpenny 
edition of the Waverley Novels is The Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

WE have on our table The German Emperor 
and his Eastern Neighbors, by P. Bigelow 
(Cassell),—Leading Women of the Restoration, 
by Grace Johnstone (Digby & Long),—Church 
and State in New England, by P. E. Lauer 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press),—Some Lies 
and Errors of History, by the Rev. R. Par- 
sons, D.D. (Notre Dame, Ind., Office of ‘The Ave 
Maria ’),—The Mutual Influence of Muham- 
madans and Hindus, by F. W. Thomas (Cam- 
bridge, Deighton & Bell),—The Holy Carpet of 
the Mosque at Ardebil, by E. Stebbing (Robson), 
—Industrial Freedom, by B. R. Wise (Cassell), 
—Bookkeeping for Teachers and Pupils, by P. 
Crellin (Whittaker),—Hasy Exercises in Book- 
keeping, by J. Thornton (Macmillan),—Livy, 
Book I., with Notes by J. Prendeville, revised 
byJ. H. Freese (Cambridge, Deighton & Bell), — 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings, with 
Introduction and Notes by J. Cowan (Percival), 
—Moffatt’s Selected Inspector's Arithmetic Ques- 
tions, Standard IV. (Moffatt & Paige),—Seaside 
Sketches at Ilfracombe, by A. F. Edwards 
(Chilver),—Manual Instruction in Woodwork, 
by G. Wood (Simpkin), —Catalogue of the Speci- 
mens illustrating the Osteology of Vertebrated 
Animals, Recent and Extinct, contained in the 
Musewm of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land, Part III., by R. B. Sharpe, LL.D. (Taylor 
& Francis), — Bulletin of the United States 
National Museum, Nos. 41 and 42, by G. B. 
Goode and F. P. Dewey (Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office),—Medical Electricity, by 
W. E. Steavenson, M.D., and H. L. Jones 
(H. K. Lewis),—and A General and his Duties, 
by Brigadier -General ‘‘ B.” (Gale & Polden). 
Among New Editions we have The Relations 
of Mind and Brain, by H. Calderwood, LL.D. 
(Macmillan), — The Symbolical Language of 
Ancient Art and Mythology, an Enquiry, by 
R. P. Knight (New York, Bouton),—A Handy 
Book of the Law of Banker and Customer, by 


J. W. Smith (Wilson), — Dynamo - Electric 
| Machinery, by 8. P. Thompson (Spon), — 
| Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, Inorganic and 
| Organic, by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, LL.D. (Mac- 
| millan), — Blowpipe Analysis, by J. Landauer 
| and J. Taylor (Macmillan),—A Modern Miilk- 
| maid, by the Author of ‘Leslie’ (Digby & 
| Long),—Dreams, by O. Schreiner (Fisher Un- 
win),—Life and Immortality, by C. S. Mid- 
dleton (Cooper), — The Theistic Prayer Book, 
compiled by the Rev. Chas. Voysey (Williams 
& Norgate),—The Silence and the Voices of God, 
by F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan), —Doing and 
Suffering: Memorials of Elizabeth and Fraies 
Bickersteth (Low), —and Towards Democracy 
(Fisher Unwin). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Taw. 

Forster’s (C. D.) Manual of the Law relating to Small 

Agricultural Holdings, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 

Robinson’s (W.) Garden Design and Architects’ Gardens, 

Two Reviews, roy. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Political Economy. 
Seligman (E. R. A.) On the Shifting and Incidence of Taxa- 
tion, roy. 8vo. 3/6 swd. 
Geography and Travel. 
Ainslie’s (H.) A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, cr. 8vo. 6; 
Science. 

Cadiot’s (P. J.) Roaring in Horses, its Pathology and Treat- 
ment, translated by T. J. W. Dollar, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Dixon’s (C.) The Migration of Birds, cr. 8vo 6/ cl. 

Hedley’s bigs The Hydro-Electric Methods in Medicine, 
8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Jarman’s (J. A.) Algebraic Factors Classified and Applied, 2/ 

Stretton’s (C. E.) The Locomotive Engine and its Develop- 
ment, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Usher's (J. E.) Alcoholism and its Treatment, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Ainslie’s (P.) Saved by a Secret, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Anstey’s (F.) Voces Populi, 2nd Series, imp. 16mo. 6/ cl. 

Banks’s (Mrs. G. L.) Glory, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Barrett’s (F.) Found Guilty, 12mo. 2: bds. 

Hatton’s (J.) Cigarette Papers for After-Dinner Smoking, 
Popular Edition, cr. 8vo. 2 6 cl. 

Herbart’s (J. F.) Science of Education}and the sthetic 
Revelation of the World, translated by H. M.and E, 
Felkin, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Jocelyn’s (Mrs. R.) The M.F.H.’s Daughter, a Novel, 2/ bds. 

Lebmann’s (R. C.) Mr. Punch’s Prize Novels, New Series, 
cer. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Praed’s (Mrs. C.) The Romance of a Chalet, a Story, 2/6 cl. 

Roberts's (M.) In Low Relief, a Bohemian Transcript, 3/6 cl. 

Sutherland's (A ) Manual of Commercial Instruction, 2/6 cl. 

Vandegrift’s (M.) Rose Raymond's Wards, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Wright's (H. E.) A Handy Book for Brewers, cr. 8vo. 12/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Aruch completum, ed. A. Kohut, Vol. 8, 15m. 
Kittel (R.): Geschichte der Hebriier, Vol. 2, 7m. 
Weiss (D. B.): Die katholischen Briefe, 7m. 50. 
Law, 
Brunner (H.): Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, Vol. 2, 17m. 
History and Biography. 
Levison: Fasti pretorii ab Octaviani imperii singularis 
initio usque ad Hadriani exitum, 5m. 
Stcherbatow (Prince): Le Feld-Maréchal Prince Paské- 
vitsch, Vol. 3 (1827-31), 15fr. 
Zimmermann u. Werner: Urkundenbuch z. Geschichte der 
Deutschen in Siebenbiirgen, Vol. 1, 20m. 
Philology. 
Altfranzésische Bibliothek, Vols. 13 and 14, 11m. 
Crusius (O.): Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamben 4d. 
Herondas, 6m. 
Loth (J.): Les Mots latins dans les Langues brittoniques, 
10fr, 





Science. 
Lehmann (A.): Die Hauptgesetze d. menschlichen Gefiills- 
lebens, 8m. 
Sciences biologiques (Les) 4 la Fin du XIXe Siécle, 32fr. 
General Literature. 
| Pont-Jest (R. de): Le Fils de Jacques, 3fr. 50. 
Sylva (Carmen): Marié! 3fr. 50. 





RECOLLECTION. 

EVEN as a garden full of branch and blooth 
Seen in a looking-glass, and so more fair, 
With boughs suspended in a magic air 

More spacious and more radiant than the truth : 








So I remember thee, my happy youth; 
And smile to Jook upon the days that were, 
As they had never told of doubt or care, 
As I had never wept for grief or ruth. 


So, were our spirits destined to endure, 
So, were the Life Beyond a promise sure 
And not the mocking mirage of our dearth, 
Even thro’ eternity might Heaven appear 
The still, the vast, the radiant souvenir 
Of one transfigured moment known on Earth, 





Mary DARMESTETER. 





LEE v. GIBBINGS. 

Ben Vier House, Ballachulish, Argyllshire, Aug. 16, 1999, 

In the last issue of the Athenewm (August 
13th), and under the above heading, is a state. 
ment, of some two columns in length, signed by 
Sidney Lee, present editor of the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ My name appears no 
less than ten times in this effusion, and I may 
say most unwarrantably. Mr. Lee appears to 


; have been the plaintiff in a recent action for 


an injunction, which he says he lost. In this 
case I take, or have taken, no interest whatever 
beyond signing an affidavit as to facts for the 
defendant, to the effect that he had purchased 


; from me 605 copies of a book, ‘Life of Lord 


Herbert of Cherbury,’ edited for me some six 
years ago by Mr. Sidney Lee, such copies 
being the remaining unsold copies of 1,000 
printed, 

I also stated that the purchaser was at liberty 
to put his own imprint on such copies if he 
chose, such being a common custom of the 
trade. No statement was made in this aftidavit, 
or at any other time, that the purchaser had my 
sanction to issue these books in any but a com. 
plete and unmutilated form, beyond the mere 
alteration of imprint as already mentioned. The 
copyright of the work still remains my property, 
in its unmutilated form. Mr. Lee in this article 
distinctly attempts to make your readers believe 
that Mr. John Murray, Mr. Frederick Macmillan, 
and Mr. George Smith, of Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co., gave testimony at the trial of his action, 
to the effect that they stigmatized without 
qualification the procedure sanctioned by Mr. 
Nimmo as distinctly unfair and an injustice. 
Mr. Lee knows well that those three gentlemen 
never said or meant anything of the kind in 
reference to my having sold as a remainder the 
unsold copies of this book. The evidence of 
these gentlemen was in reference to the action 
of the defendant in having mutilated Mr. Lee’s 
editorial portion of the work, and not to the 
action of my having sold as a remainder the 
unsold copies of the work, an occurrence which 
is not at all unusual under similar circumstances 
(i.e., the non-success of an author’s book) with 
the firms of which these three gentlemen are at 
the head. Mr. Lee continues with still more 
serious, rash, and reckless insinuations, which 
he knows, or ought to know, me incapable of. I 
will refer to one only — his insinuation that 
I published a fictitious note on the fly-leaf as to 
the number printed of this work, so as to deceive 
the book-buying public. I may help Mr. Lee 
in his difficulty in reconciling the apparent dis- 
crepancy in the number of copies printed and 
the number sold off as a remainder. 

Mr. Lee knows well that 1,000 copies of the 
book were printed, viz., 400 for Messrs. Scribner 
& Welford, publishers, of New York, and 600 
for England ; of the former number, however, 
only 250 copies were taken by Messrs. Scribner. 
The English public, apparently not appreciating 
the merits of Mr. Lee’s editing of this well- 
known historical work, bought only some 170 
copies. The American public were apparently 
equally slow in appreciating the merits of the 
editing of this famous and interesting old book, 
for I, in order that Messrs. Scribner should not 
make too heavy a loss by its failure in that 
country, allowed them to return me over 70 
copies on June 24th, 1890. 

Mr. Lee may now see how it was there were 
605 copies sold as a remainder :— 


178 copies for America (7. e., 250, less 72 returned). bs 
45 copies for Press, Public Libraries, and gratis copies 
for Mr. Lee. ‘ 
172 copies bought by the English public. F 
605 copies, balance of the 1,000 copies, sold asa remainder. 


1000 copies. 
An unpleasant result, which I trust Mr. Lee 
may not have to face again when he edits his 
next book. I shall not trouble your readers 
with more now on this subject, but allow Mr. 
Lee an opportunity of correcting himself and 
withdrawing in the most unqualified manner his 
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eS 
paseless insinuations against my honour and 
integrity as 4 man of business. 

Joun C. Nimo. 


18, Bury Street, W.C., Aug. 15, 1892. 

Reatty Lord Herbert of Cherbury must 
chuckle in the shades at the recent course of 
events and smile approval on his editor. He 
was himself a sufticiently religious person, but 
I doubt if he would applaud Mr. Lee’s conduct 
of his quarrel with myself, which has been as 
follows: A peevish letter of complaint to the 
Atheneum, written before he knew his book 
had been tampered with; then a lawyer’s letter 
of four quarto pages, ending with a cool demand 
for payment of his legal expenses ; next an in- 
yitation to soar with him to the High Court 
of Justice, where, having failed, he returns to 
mother earth, and, after a Parthian shot at 
myself, turns against a third party. 

LThave hopes of Mr. Lee, however, as he is 
learning, and has since he rashly commenced 
his action found out several things, and he may 
yet learn that he is more likely to receive con- 
sideration for a sentimental grievance from a 
personal interview, or from an ordinary letter, 
than by demands with threats through his 
solicitor. It is quite true, however, that if 
there is an implied contract on the part of a 
publisher to sustain his author’s reputation, I 
was no party to such contract with Mr. Lee, and | 


that, therefore, I can claim that not only have | 
I performed no illegal action, but that, morally, 
Iam free from blame. As I am not troubled 
with so expensive a luxury as a reputation, and 
believe Mr. Nimmo quite capable of defending 
himself, I leave personalities, and come to the 
more general consideration of the case, which | 
does raise several very curious questions as to | 
the rights of copyright holders. 

Imay say that I understand Mr. Lee’s feel- 
ings,. and sympathize with them so far as he 
is grieved that an important part of his work 
relating to Lord Herbert, and with which he 
doubtless took great pains, has been cut away. 
I believe such excision to be within the rights 
of a copyright holder, and, in fact, that such 
holder (who is not necessarily a publisher, be it 
remembered) can ‘‘ mutilate ” an author’s work, 
which, as the judge held, ‘‘ may or may not 
imply something in derogation of the work or 
its manipulation.” 

After all, the important part of the present 
work is Lord Herbert's, and not Mr. Lee’s 
additions, and it is quite competent for Mr. 
Nimmo, or any future holder of the copyright, 
to issue Lord Herbert’s autobiography ‘‘ with 


| the above explanation agrees with the actual 


author should be—date your preface. You need 
not, any more than a publisher need date his 
imprint ; but if you do not, your chance has gone 
of fixing the time of authorship as apart from 
publication. Wn. W. GipBines. 


August 16, 1892. 
Mr. LEE makes out a very plausible case 
against Mr. Nimmo; but will you permit a book- 
seller to suggest a reasonable explanation? I 
may premise that I have had no communication 
with Mr. Nimmo for six months, nor ever in 
connexion with his edition of ‘Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury,’ but I can quite understand how 
the events happened. Mr. Nimmo printed 
1,000 copies of this book, ‘‘400 of them for 
America.” He failed to sell the American edi- 
tion, and therefore, after a reasonable interval, 
sold the remainder, minus introduction, index, 
d&c., to Mr. Gibbings. As Mr. Lee claims that 
this is a most important part of the book, he 
can hardly suggest that those persons who 
bought the expensive edition are in any way 
injured by the sale of a number of mutilated 
copies at a low price. 
he printing of extra copies tosend for review 
stands differently. I always had a suspicion 
that in the case of ‘‘numbered” editions this 
was done, but it does not seem quite fair, as 
these review copies must sooner or later come 
into the market. I shall be curious to know if 


facts of the case. ALFRED WILSON. 








COLERIDGE’S QUOTATIONS. 

As motto for one of the divisions of his 
‘Church and State’ Coleridge quoted a passage 
to which he gave the reference, *‘’APIZTO®. 
Ayxaprys . 367.” When his nephew edited the 
book he felt constrained to add to the reference 
the words ‘‘(leviter mutata)”; and the caution 
would not have been out of place if it had been 
applied to a good many of the poetical quota- 
tions—even those from his own works—with 
which Coleridge diversified his prose writings. 
No doubt a number of these alterations were 
due merely to defects of memory—mere mis- 
quotations such as abound in the letters and 
essays of Charles Lamb, and such as must always 
abound in the works of those who have not 
profited by Dr. Routh’s great legacy. Slips 
of this kind are without much interest, except in 
so far as they serve to indicate the mental habit 
of an author. The kind of alteration which has 
struck me as habitual with Coleridge goes far 
deeper than misquotation. In some instances 
the treatment might be described as garbling, 





notes by Sidney Lee,” omitting not only the 
parts omitted by me, but also the continuation 
of the life and the appendices. Nor could the 
editor or his reputation be injured thereby. Nor 
do I believe that any one thinks that Mr. Lee’s 
reputation will be one whit lower at the end of 
1892 than it was at the beginning as a result of 
any such publication as that in the ‘‘ Memoir 
Library.” 

Tam inclined to think that no author will in 
the future arise to bless Mr. Lee for his action 
in this matter, as it seems to me that the position 
of the author who has parted with his copyright 

not been improved by the result, but rather 
worsened; and I do not think that he himself is 
any better off than he would have been had he | 
simply written a disclaimer of responsibility for 
the present issue. (This was pointed out, in | 
one of the affidavits produced for me, to be all 
the remedy Mr. Lee needed.) 

Then as to the relation of the date on the | 
publisher’s imprint to the author or editor. I 
dim that the date means what it professes to 
mean—that such book was issued at the address 
and time by the publisher named, and has no 
relation to the time of writing or editing what- 
ever, and this I hold to be common sense, in 
» of Mr. Justice Kekewich’s objection to 

é phrase. 

I think that the moral of the whole to an_ 





| 
| 
| 


| they are,’—may be a delicate, but it is a necessary 


if that word had been so fortunate as to retain 
its original meaning of sifting or selecting for a 
particular and good purpose. But it has not 
been so fortunate. It first acquired its bad 
sense in Swift’s political world, but its equi- 
valent gerrymandering having been imported (I 
do not think either word was used for the very 
prevalent thing in 1832), garbling has been left 
free for the literary armoury. But Coleridge 
went beyond ‘‘garbling,” for he occasionally 
substituted words of his own, and a sense of 
his own, for those in the original, and sometimes 
even added words to his author’s, as pieces of 
new cloth in an old garment. 

The habit began early, and, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, with Milton. In a very rare 
pamphlet, ‘A Moral and Political Lecture de- 
livered at Bristol’ in February, 1795, is this 
passage (p. 8) :— 

“To delineate with a free hand the different 
Classes of our present Oppositionists to ‘ Things as 


Task—in order that we may enlighten, or at least 
beware of, the misguided men who have enlisted 
themselves under the banners of Freedom from no 
principles, or from bad ones—whether they be those, 
‘Who extol things vulgar’ and 
admire they know not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other— 
or whether those, 

Whose end is private Hate, not help to Freedom, 


This passage was reprinted immediately after 
in the better-known ‘Conciones ad Populum’ 
(1795, pp. 13-14) with slight but significant 
alterations. In the prose, ‘‘ banners of Free- 
dom” became ‘‘banners of Liberty”; and the 
change was a blast of defiance in those days, 
when a great Bristol shipowner had to pacify 
his friends by altering the name of one of his 
vessels from the Liberty to the Freedom, the 
former word meaning to ‘‘ constitutional ” ears 
simply ‘‘anarchy.”” Then the second quotation 
was made to run thus :— 

Whose end is private Hate, not help to Freedom, 

Adverse and turbulent when she would lead to Virtue. 
The significance of this change will be seen 
presently. In its second form the whole pas- 
sage, quotations and all, may be referred to in 
any edition of the recast Friend (vol. ii. 
Essay xii.) or in ‘Essays on his own Times’ 
(1850, pp. 11-12). The first quotation is taken 
accurately from ‘ Paradise Regained ’ (iii. ll, 52- 
53), but the second is constructed in a curious 
way out of two disconnected passages in ‘Sam- 
son Agonistes.’ 

Whose end is private Hate, not help to Freedom, 
clearly comes from ll. 1265-6, where Samson 
declares that the Philistines, if they spare his 
life, spare it for no friendly reason, 

—— because their end 

Is hate, not help to me; 
while the second clause of Coleridge’s pretended 
quotation comes from the famous libel on 
Woman (Il. 1034-45), — 

Once joined, the contrary she proves—a thorn 

Intestine, far within defensive arms 

A cleaving mischief, in his way to virtue 

Adverse and turbulent. 

It will be observed that the source of Cole- 
ridge’s pseudo-quotation is more apparent in his 
first than in his second version. 

In the ‘ Biographia Literaria’ (1817, end of 
chap. xiv.) Coleridge quotes three stanzas of Sir 
John Davies, but without more particular refer- 
ence :— 

“¢ Doubtless,’ as Sir John Davies observes of the 
Soul (and his words may with slight alteration be 
applied, and even more appropriately, to the poetic 
imagination),— 

Doubtless this could not be but that she turns 

Bodies to spirit by sublimation strange, 

As fire converts to fire the things it burns, 

As we our food into our nature change. 


From their gross matter she abstracts their forms, 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things ; 
Which to her proper nature she transforms 

To bear them light on her celestial wings. 


Thus does she, when from individual states 

She doth abstract the universal kinds ; 

Which then re-clothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access thro’ our senses to our minds, 


This is admirable, but it is not what Sir John 
Davies said about the soul. Coleridge has made 
the ‘slight alteration” without notice. The 
changes in the first two stanzas are unimport- 
ant, but here is the original of the third, taken 
from ‘The Original, Nature, and Immortality 
of the Soul,’ third edition, 1715, Section iv., 
‘* That the Soul is a Spirit ”:— 

This doth she, when from Things particular 

She doth abstract the universal Kinds, 


Which bodiless and immaterial are, 
And can be only lodg’d within our Minds. 


In the Friend (1818, i. p. 192, Essay xvi.) 
Coleridge is enforcing a remark of Warburton’s 
to the effect that of all literary exercita- 
tions, none are so important as those which 
let us into a knowledge of our own nature, and 
does not hesitate to alter a passage in Donne’s 
‘Eclogue’ to suit his purpose. Donne said 
(1669, p. 107) :— 

So reclus’d Hermits oftentimes do know 

More of Heaven's glory then a worldling can. 

And Coleridge makes him say :— 

The recluse Hermit ofttimes more doth know _ 

Of the world’s inmost wheels, than worldling can: 

which is not quite the same thing, either posi- 
tively or as regards the argument. 

The motto to that same chapter professes to 
be taken from Daniel :— 

Blind is that soul which from this truth can swerve, 

No state stands sure, but on the grounds of right, 

Of virtue, knowledge [&c.]. 





In her way to Virtue, adverse and turbulent.” 


And sure enough it is all to be found in the 
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*Musophilus,’ except the first line, which is Cole- 
ridge’s own, and without any hint supplied by 
Daniel ! 

He takes another great liberty with 
his favourite ‘Musophilus.’ The motto to 
Essay i. of the ‘Landing Place’ (the Friend, 
1818, i. 215 ; 1850, i. 165) is selected from that 
poem. It opens with the six well-known lines 
beginning :— 

O blessed Letters ! that combine in one 

All ages past, and make one live with all. 
They are disposed stanza-wise, and the follow- 
ing is supposed to be the succeeding stanza :— 


Since Writings are the Veins, the Arteries, 

And undecaying Life-strings of those Hearts, 

That still shall pant and still shall exercise 

Their mightiest powers when Nature none imparts: 

And the strong constitution of their Praise 

Wear out the infection of distemper’d days. 

Daniel's ‘Musophilus.’ 
As Daniel’s works, unfortunately, do not stand 
on every man’s shelves, I will quote the passage 
which Coleridge used as a quarry. Daniel is 
speaking of the happy fate of Chaucer, who, he 
says, 
—— came planted in the spring 

And had the sun before him of respect, 
—unlike himself and his contemporaries: 

We, set in th’ autumn, in the withering 

And sullen season of a cold defect. 
He proceeds, however, in a hopeful vein, and 
the reader will see how Coleridge picked and 
chose and altered :— 


Altho’ the stronger constitutions shall 
Wear out th’ infection of distemper’d days, 
And come with glory to out-live this fall, 
Recov’ring of another springing of praise ; 
Clear’d from th’ oppressing humours wherewithal 
The idle multitude surcharge their lays. 
When as (perhaps) the words thou scornest now 
May live the speaking picture of the mind; 
The extract of the soul, that labour’d how 
To leave the image of herself behind ; 
Wherein posterity, that love to know, 
The just proportion of our spir’ts may find. 
For these lines are the veins and arteries 
And undecaying life-strings a those hearts, 
That still shall pant, and still shall exercise 
The motion, spir’t, and nature both imparts, 
And shall with those alive so sympathise, 
As nourish’d with their pow’rs, enjoy their parts. 
O blessed letters ! that combine in one— 


And so on as quoted correctly by Coleridge. 
It is really hard to see what object he could 
have had in turning ‘‘ well-languaged Daniel” 
upside down in this fashion. 

But this is a trifle as compared with his treat- 
ment of a part of Daniel’s ‘Epistle to Sir 
Thomas Egerton.’ It will be found printed as 
motto to chap. xiii. of the first volume of the 
Friend for 1818; and it should be premised 
that Egerton was the Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal—for the fun of the thing is that whereas 
Daniel was appropriately praising the principle 
of equity in general, and Egerton’s dispensation 
of it in particular, Coleridge had in his eye the 
merits of the Jury system, which was the subject 
of his essay. He does not, however, go so far 
as to take Daniel’s name in vain, but states 
that his motto is ‘‘adapted from an elder Poet.” 
The following is Coleridge’s version of the 
passage, with the readings from Daniel in the 
foot-notes :— 


Must there be still some discord mixt among 
The harmony of men, whose mood accords 
Best with contention tun’d to notes (1) of wrong, 
That when War fails, Peace must make war with words, 
With words (2) unto destruction arm’d more (3) strong 
Than ever were our foreign Foemen’s swords (4), 
Making as deep, tho’ not yet bleeding (5) wounds. 
What War left scarless, Calumny confounds (6). 

(Eight stanzas of Daniel omitted here.]} 
Truth lies entrapp’d where Cunning finds no bar : (7) 
Since (8) no proportion can there be betwixt 
Our actions which in endless motions are, 
And ordinances which are always fixt. 
‘Ten thousand Laws more cannot reach so far, 
But Malice goes beyond, or lives commizt (9) 
So close with Goodness, that (10) it ever will 
Corrupt, disguise, or counterfeit it still. 





()) t’ anote. 

(2) And b’ arm’d. 

43) even as. 

(4) As were in ages past our civil swords. 

(5) altho’ unbleeding. 

(6) That when as fury fails, wisdom confounds. 
<7) Seeing even injustice may be regulate. 

<8) And. 

(9) immixt. 


(10) as, 





And therefore would our glorious Alfred, who 
Join'd with the King’s the good man’s Majesty, 
Not leave Law's labyrinth without a clue— 
Gave to deep Skill its just authority,— 

* <2 sal * {so in Coleridge] 
But the last Judgement (this his Jury's plan) 
Left to the natural sense of Work-day Man (11). 

My budget is not exhausted, but as my 
reader’s patience may be, I shall add but one 
other example, whether of deliberate or acci- 
dental misquotation I shall not attempt to 
decide. In the ‘Biographia Literaria’ (1817, 
i. 88) Coleridge quotes Otway’s line, 

Lutes, /aurels, seas of milk, and ships of amber, 
substituting, however, ‘‘ lobsters ” for ‘‘laurels.” 


J. D. ©. 








Literary Ghossip. 


In spite of political complications, Mr. 
Gladstone has of late been collecting 
materials for the address he has promised 
to deliver before the Oriental Congress on 
the first Wednesday in September. 

Canon ATKINSON is preparing to delight 
children with another book in the late 
autumn or early winter. 


Tue Society of Archivists and Autograph 
Collectors seems to be fairly in process of 
formation. A temporary committee has been 
formed to serve until the regular election of 
officers at an inaugural meeting, consisting 
of the Rev. C. Vale Collier, Mr. A. E. 
Cropper, Mr. Horace Pearce, Mr. H. D. 
Colvin Scott, the Rev. Dr. H. T. Scott, Mr. 
Otto Rubeck, Mr. T. J. Wise, and Mr. Saxe 
Wyndham. Itis proposed to hold an exhibi- 
tion of MSS. and autographs during the 
coming winter season for the purpose of 
making the Society’s existence known to 
the public. Mr. Alfred Morrison has gener- 
ously consented to lend some of his treasures 
for the occasion. 


Some of the primary objects are: To band 
together for their mutual benefit collectors 
at present scattered over Europe and 
America, part of such mutual benefit 
being that it would facilitate the exchange 
of duplicate specimens, &c., among the 
members, by means of lists issued by the 
Society. To exchange views at meetings, 
to be held at intervals, as to the collection 
and preservation of MSS. To hold exhibi- 
tions at conversazioni either in London 
or some other large town. To publish a 
quarterly or half-yearly journal which 
might, besides recording the results of 
auction sales, &c., contain facsimiles of 
celebrated documents and MSS. To form 
a library accessible to members of works 
connected with the Society’s objects. To 
compile a reference catalogue, as complete 
as possible, of the many valuable MSS. 
scattered about the country in private and 
other collections ; and to form a permanent 
loan collection of MSS. and facsimiles which 
should enable country members at any time 
to have access to authentic examples of rare 
MSS. and autographs, without the trouble 
of coming to London. The subscription for 
Fellows is to be a guinea a year, for Members 
half a guinea, and for Honorary Members 
five shillings. The honorary secretary is 
Mr. Saxe Wyndham, Thornton Lodge, 
Thornton Heath. 

(11) And therefore did those glorious monarchs (who 

Divide with God the style of majesty, 

For being good ; and hada care to do 

The world right, and succour honesty) 

Ordain this sanctuary, whereunto 

Th’ oppress’d might fly; this seat of equity, 


Whereon thy virtues sit with fair renown, 
The greatest grace and glory of the gown. 








Mr. Conan Doyte will contribute a tale, 
‘Lot No. 249,’ to the next number of 
Harper ; and Mr. Laurence Hutton the first 
of a set of papers on ‘ Death-Masks.’ 


Tux forthcoming issue of the English 
Illustrated Magazine will contain an article 
on Mr. Gladstone by Mr. H. W. Lucy. 4 
wood engraving by Mr. Biscombe Gardney 
of Mr. Gladstone will form the frontispiece, 
The English Illustrated will also contain an 
historically illustrated article on Doncaster 
and the St. Leger, and a paper on Parisian 
police, illustrated with portraits of the chief 
Paris detectives. The number concludes 
with an article on the Zimes newspaper. 

Messrs. Henry Sorperan & Co. have ip 
the press, and will shortly issue, a new 
angling work, ‘By Hook and by Crook,’ 
by Mr. Fraser Sandeman. It will be illus. 
trated with coloured plates of flies and other 
illustrations from drawings by the author. 

Miss BeruamM-Epwarps writes :— 

‘* As many inquiries have been made to me 
respecting the second and concluding volume of 
‘France of To-day,’ permit me to say that it 
will not appear till late next year.” 

Pror. R. F. Harrrr, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, who has been spending the last year in 
England for the purpose of studying cunei- 
form despatches, will shortly publish with 
Messrs. Luzac & Co. the first part of a 
collection of the letters from governors of 
cities in Mesopotamia, addressed to Sargon, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Assurbani- 
pal. The entire work will consist of six 
parts, the last two of which will be devoted 
to a general description of the contents of 
the letters, vocabulary, &c. 

Messrs. Freperick Warne & Co. will 
shortly publish a new novel by Mrs. J. H. 
Needell, author of ‘Stephen  Ellicott’s 
Daughter,’ under the title of ‘ Passing the 
Love of Women.’ 

Messrs. CassELL & Co. will issue on the 
25th inst. the first part of a new work, en- 
titled ‘Old and New Paris.’ It is written 
by Mr. Sutherland Edwards, and will be 
fully illustrated. 


TE time has come when the popularity of 
Hendrijk Conscience is waning in Flanders, 
and the question is now under discussion in 
the Flemish press whether he was a genius 
or superior to his contemporary novelists 
in Holland. Conscience was himself the 
author of the tribunals which now under- 
take to judge his fame. 


A GzESCIICHTSFORSCHER-KoNnGREsS is to 
meet in Munich from September 25th to 
29th. The chief topics of discussion will 
relate to the reform of the teaching of 
history in secondary schools, and the use 
of historical instruction as a preparation 
for public service in Church, State, and 
municipality. 

Tue Sultan has adopted a new measure 
with regard to his Arab subjects, which 
may have important results. Hitherto the 
Arab tribesmen have been left to their own 
devices, but a school has now been founded 
called the Ashyret, which is to be for two 
hundred students, four from each district. 
The course of study is to be for five 
years, and the pupils will thus not 
only have the same opportunities as other 
populations in the empire, but they will 
have, for the first time, encouragement to 
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ursue Turkish studies. The same adminis- 
trative careers will be open to them as to 
students of the other colleges, offering to 
the Arabs new inducements in life. 

For some time past Prof. Sachau_has 
devoted himself to the study of Cilician 
names, and he will print the results 
of his labours in the forthcoming number 
of Bezold’s Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie. The 
game number will contain an article by Dr. 
Strassmaier upon the dates obtained from 
the astronomical tablets of the Seleucidze 
and Arsacidee, and upon a new lunar cycle. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 

eneral interest this week are National 
Debt, Return showing the Aggregate Gross 
Liabilities of the State, 1835-6 to 1891-2, 
&e. (3d.); and Report of the Commissioners 
under the Universities, Scotland, Act, 1889, 
as to the Subscription of Tests (2s.). 


roper 











SCIENCE 
A History of Epidemics in Britain, from 
av. 664 to the Extinction of Plague. By 
Charles Creighton, M.D. (Cambridge, 
University Press. ) 
A nosTILE critic is said to have spoken of 
Grote’s ‘ History of Greece’ as a huge pam- 
phlet in favour of republicanism, and a 
parallel remark may, with more justice, be 
applied to the learned treatise in which Dr. 
Creighton has traced the history of epi- 
demics in Britain, for whoever reads it 
through will perceive that it is a contro- 
versial contribution to the literature of the 
anti-vaccinationists. It endeavours to de- 
nonstrate that all epidemics advance to a 
maximum period of severity, and thence 
decline till extinct, and that therefore we 
nust attribute the diminution of small-pox 
to general causes acting on all diseases of 
the kind, and not to vaccination. It is just 
tomention this before proceeding to describe 
the details of the book, since this precon- 
ceived idea on the part of the author ex- 
plains assertions which an uninformed 
reader might at first think due to want of 
intelligence or of research. If this idiosyn- 
crasy be borne in mind and allowed for, 
Dr. Creighton’s treatise well repays perusal. 
The epidemic described and witnessed by 
Beda, with which the book begins, was 
perhaps of the same nature as that which 
ravaged Byzantium in the reign of Jus- 
tinian, and which was the true plague. After 
it, “for the next seven centuries, the pesti- 
lences of Britain are mainly the results of 
famine, and are therefore of indigenous 
origin.” More than forty are recorded in 
the chronicles between 679 and 1322, and 
five of these lasted three years or more. 
Nevertheless, in at least one point England 
was less unfortunate than the continent of 
urope, for her peasantry never suffered 
much from the disease caused by eating rye 
affected by the ergot parasite, of which great 
tumbers died from time to time in France 
and Germany. The second chapter is on 
leprosy in medizval Britain, contains much 
Varied information, and shows that all sorts 
of skin disease were included under that 


from being called leprosus, or because it was 
flung about at random. But there is still an- 


lepra and leprosus in the medieval period, 
namely, the dominant influence of religious 
tradition. The heritage or accretion of religious 
sentiment not only perverted the correct use of 
the name, but led to regulations and proscrip- 
tions which were out of place even for the real 
disease.” 

Dr. Creighton demonstrates that many 
writers have exaggerated the prevalence of 
this disease by quotation of the names only 
of hospitals for lepers, without investigating 
their actual accommodation and the true 
number of patients in them with leprosy :— 


‘*The most liberal estimate of the amount of 
true leprosy at any time in England would 
hardly place it so high as in the worst pro- 
vinces of India at the present day. In the 
province of Burdwan, with a population of over 
two millions, which may be taken to have been 
nearly the population of England in the thir- 
teenth century, there are enumerated 4,604 
lepers, or 2‘26 in every thousand inhabitants. 
But even with that excessive prevalence of 
leprosy, and with no seclusion of the lepers, a 
traveller may visit the province of Burdwan, and 
not be aware that leprosy is ‘frightfully com- 
mon’ in it. In medieval England the village 
leper may have been about as common as the 
village fool.” 

The Black Death is conclusively demon- 
strated, from the writings of the Franciscan 
John Clyn and the Augustinian Geoffrey le 
Baker, to have been identical with the plague 
of Charles II.’s reign. By avery ingenious 
deduction it is shown that the total mortality 
from the Black Death in London was not 
more than thirty thousand, and was pro- 
bably about twenty thousand. 

Dr. Creighton agrees with Pariset that 
the Egyptian custom of embalming was 
fostered by an ancient observation of the 
relation between the decomposition of dead 
bodies and the development of plague. He 
believes that this ancient conclusion was an 
exact one, and says that the Black Death 
was 
‘*a plague-virus with vast diffusive power, 
enormous momentum, and centuries of en- 
durance. So great effects may be said to 
postulate adequate causes ; and one must assume 
that the virus had been bred from cadaveric 
decomposition in circumstances of peculiar 
aggravation and on some vast or national scale. 
The sequence of events carries us to China ; 
and the annals of China do furnish evidence 
that the assumed cause was there on a vast 
scale through a long period of national disaster, 
while the national customs of China for the 
disposal of the dead, like those of ancient 
Egypt, point to the existence of a real risk from 
allowing the soil to be permeated at large by 
the crude or hasty products of cadaveric decom- 
position.” 

The discussion of the state of the popula- 
tion after the Black Death is rather political 
than medical, and is much of it compiled 
from recent writers on the subject; but the 
subsequent pages on the later plagues of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies contain several little- known facts. 
One of the first medical books printed in 
England appeared in 1480, and was a short 
treatise on the plague and how to avoid it 
—an illustration, as Dr. Creighton remarks, 
of the active practical interest of the subject 





lame :— 


“ . . 
Lepra was a term used in a generic sense 
use of a real uncertainty of diagnosis, or 


use there was some advantage to be got | called the sweating sickness, which first 


at that period. 
In the chapter on the peculiar disorder 


other reason for the inexact use of the terms | 


appeared in 1485, a manuscript history of 
it by a Dr. Thomas Forrestier, then resident 
in London, is for the first time described. 

A full account of the several epidemics is 
given, but the contemptuous description of 
the treatise of Dr. Caius is altogether unjust. 
The virus of the sweating sickness, Dr. 
Creighton thinks, dwelt in the soil, there 
lay dormant, and thence from time to time 
burst into activity. The history of the plague 
is continued in another chapter, which is 
followed by an excellent account of gaol 
fever, and a somewhat defective chapter on 
scurvy. 

The account of small-pox is tinged by the 
writer’s well-known prepossessions, and, how- 
ever proper as an ex parte statement, ought 
not to have been printed in a work of learn- 
ing. The book ends with a careful descrip- 
tion of the last great visitation of plague, 
that of Charles II.’s reign. Epidemics, 
however severe, are as easily forgotten by 
the nation as is the pain of toothache by an 
individual, and even the great Plague of 
London would probably be unknown to all 
but students of history were it not that its 
memory is kept alive by the graphic narra- 
tive of Defoe. 

The great merit of Dr. Creighton’s book 
is that it brings together a large collection 
of information from many sources, some 
contemporary, others ancient, but most of 
them not easily accessible. He has obviously 
taken some pains to arrive at his facts, and 
has turned over many crabbed pages of 
manuscript and perused many printed 
volumes; and if his hypotheses are some- 
times rash, they are often so ingenious that 
he ought to be forgiven for too warm an 
attachment to them. The chief defect of 
the book, besides that mentioned at the 
beginning of this criticism, is a certain 
shallowness of research which, in spite of 
the great labour bestowed upon parts, 
is noticeable in many places. Thus in 
a depreciative account of the great Lin- 
acre and others of his time, which occu- 
pies half of p. 286, there are two errors as 
to facts, while the remark that ‘‘there is 
in the ‘ Praise of Folly’ a reference to a 
certain grammatical pedant whom Hecker 
identifies with Linacre” shows that Dr. 
Creighton cannot have read that entertain- 
ing work. Erasmus good - humouredly 
alludes to a passage at the beginning of 
Linacre’s grammar, and the words of the 
‘Morize Encomium’ are :— 

‘*Novi quondam hn eb Greecum, 

Latinum, mathematicum, philosophum, medi- 
cum kai tatdta BactAckoy, jam sexagenarium, 
qui ceteris rebus omissis, annis plus viginti se 
torquet ac discruciat in grammatica, prorsus 
felicem se fore ratus, si tam diu liceat vivere, 
donec certo statuat, quomodo distinguendee 
sint octo partes orationis, quod hactenus nemo 
Greecorum aut Latinorum ad plenum preestare 
valuit.” 
The passage is a piece of good-humoured 
raillery, and it is clear that Erasmus never 
thought of his dear friend and admired 
physician as a narrow pedant. 








BOOKS ON FUNGI. 
British Edible Fungi: how to Distinguish and 
how to Cook Them. By Dr. M. C. Cooke. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—We are not of those who 
attach great value to the economic uses of fungi 
so long as they remain ferw nature. Some 





of them are most palatable, many are most 
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nutritious, but some are dangerously poisonous, 
and to distinguish between some that are 
harmless and others that are noxious demands 
considerable practical experience. Moreover 
they are capricious and untrustworthy as to 
their appearance. This, no doubt, is apparent 
rather than real; it is our ignorance of the 
precise conditions under which they grow that 
is at fault, not the organization of the plants 
themselves. Still the fact remains that the un- 
certainty attaching to their appearance must 
seriously interfere with their value as a food- 
supply. Until Dr. Cooke or some other discreet 
mycologist can tell us hew to grow these deli- 
cacies with something like regularity, we fear 
their use must be confined to those enthusiasts 
to whom a ‘‘ fungus foray” is a keen source of 
delight. So far as the discrimination of the 
wholesome from the harmful species is con- 
cerned, that, of course, is largely a matter of 
experience ; and no better means of attaining 
that experience can be suggested than that of 
taking part in the aforesaid forays, directed as 
they generally are by experts who manifest 
their love of the subject by acting as propa- 
gandists and earnestly assisting and. encou- 
raging the beginners. It is not every one, how- 
ever, who can avail himself of these outings; it 
is not every one who cares to expose himself to 
the wetting to which fungus-hunters are pro- 
verbially subject, owing to the circumstance that 
the fungi make their appearance in numbers 
just about the time when the autumn rains may 
be looked for with tolerable certainty. For 
such persons a book like the one before us is 
as a friend in need. It is well put together, 
carefully compiled, written with a relative 
absence of technical terms, and with a clearness 
and decisiveness of tone born of long familiarity 
with the subject. To aid in the discrimination 
of the useful ‘species a series of coloured plates 
is given, and these are characteristic and well 
executed, though defective in the absence of any 
scale by which the real size may be estimated. 
Directions for cooking the selected species are 
given. Some of these directions we have tested 
satisfactorily. In other cases so much is required 
to be added to make the fungi worth eating 
that the fungi themselves might just as well be 
omitted. This is the case with the ‘‘ Jews’ ears” 
of our elder bushes. This, however, is a matter 
of taste, for a startling heading in Dr. Cooke’s 
book is ‘‘ Trade in Jews’ Ears.” The reader 
may be reassured by learning that the Jews’ 
ears in question are gelatinous fungi so highly 
relished by the Chinese as to constitute a large 
article of trade. By the way, we see that Dr. 
Cooke mentions that one species is cultivated by 
the Chinese at Yun-Yang. It would be desirable 
to know how the cultivation is carried on ; but 
Dr. Cooke does not tell us, nor give his authority 
for the statement. A list of edible species 
and an index complete a volume which will be 
very serviceable for the purpose for which it 
was written. 

British Fungi, Phycomycetes, and Ustilaginee. 
By George Massee. (Reeve & Co.) — After 
an introduction devoted to the morphology 
of fungi in general, which is valuable as con- 
taining within small compass the results of 
some of the most recent investigations, such 
as the discovery of nuclei in the cells of fungi, 
the author deals with their geographical dis- 
tribution, their collection, methods of pre- 
servation, and the most effectual modes of 
examining them. Classification is next treated 
of, and stress is laid on the fact that this depart- 
ment of the science is in atransition state. The 
knowledge of the life-history of these plants 
in all their details is at present much too in- 
complete to allow of that natural or genealogical 
arrangement which it is the aim of naturalists 
to construct. Mr. Massee adopts, with slight 
modification, the classification of Brefeld as the 
most fully representative of the present state of 
our knowledge, but one which can by no means 
be considered final. The details are much too 





technical for critical appreciation in these 
columns, but mycological students will be glad 
to have them in so accessible a form. Eight 
lithographic plates are supplied, which give a 
good idea of the varied forms, but are deficient 
in conveying the idea of translucency. Biblio- 
graphical references and a good index complete 
a volume which we trust will soon be supple- 
mented by others of like nature dealing with 
the orders of fungi not treated of in the present 
book. 





THE LITERATURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The First Principles of Photography. By C. J. 


Leaper, F.C.S. (lliffe & Son.)—This little book, | 





which is educational in its tone, consists of a | 


series of lectures originally intended to prepare 


students for the examinations in photography at | 


the City and Guilds of London Institute. As 
behoves such a work, the explanations are 
remarkable for their lucidity, and their compre- 
hension is aided by numerous diagrams. It is 
probable that Mr. Leaper’s book will prove 
serviceable both to those who are engaged in 
self-tuition and to teachers in schools, &c. 
Photography: its History, Processes, Appa- 
ratus, aid Materials. By A. Brothers, F.R.A.S. 
(Griftin & Co.)—This is one of the most com- 
plete treatises on photography which have 
been published hitherto. Part i. gives an his- 
torical sketch of the birth and progress of 
the art, which is interesting, well written, and 
accurate in detail; also an account of the 
chemistry of photography, which, making due 
allowance for the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of our knowledge, is fairly good. This 
part also gives a clear account of the appli- 
cations of the science of optics to photo- 
graphic art. Part ii. describes the various pro- 
cesses at present employed in photography ; 


part iii. deals with the apparatus, and part iv. | 
with the materials used by photographers ; | 


whilst part v. gives some details as to the 
applications of photography, and some most 
useful ‘‘ Practical Hints.” The criticism which 
naturally suggests itself on reviewing these last 
four parts of the work relates to the order in 
which the author has arranged his subject- 
matter, viz., alphabetically. It is not merely 
that the book is called a manual and not a 
dictionary, but it would have been more scientific 
to arrange the various processes, for instance, 
according to the general resemblance between 
the underlying principles upon which they are 


founded, rather than merely in accordance with 


the initial letters of their names. The book is 
full of accurate information, and is plentifully 
provided with beautiful plates, illustrating the 
results which have been obtained by various 
photographic processes. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Photographic.—‘ Portraiture other than in the Studio. 








Srience Gossip. 


A new work by Mr. J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S., 
entitled ‘The Visible Universe: Chapters on 
the Origin and Construction of the Heavens,’ 
will be published before long by Messrs. Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. The work deals with the 
nebular hypothesis, the meteoritic hypothesis, 
and other theories which have been advanced 
to account for the origin and construction of the 
solar and sidereal systems. The volume will be 
illustrated with nebular and stellar photographs 
and other drawings. 

Tue Archduke Ludwig Salvator of Tuscany, 
continental journals say, will shortly issue a 


met Bay 
hear that Lieut. Morgen, who can boast of som, 
achievements in the Cameroon district, wil] issue 
an illustrated work on his travels there from 
1889 to 1891. 








—_. 
FINE ARTS 


gee 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 


English Pen Artists of the Present Day. By 
C. G. Harper. Illustrated. (Percival & Co, 
—It is not difficult to get up a book of this 
kind if publishers and draughtsmen good. 
naturedly agree to lend blocks and plates, anj 
let them serve a second turn. On selectej 
instances such as these a person conversant with 
the works of the draughtsmen most in fayoy 
undertakes to write a running comment ani 


| criticize their authors, their technical views 





descriptive work on the Liparian Islands, written | 


and illustrated by himself. 


Emin Pasna’s experiences in Africa during 
the past year, of which he gave an account to 
his relatives in Germany, are expected to be 
issued shortly in a German monthly. 


We also | 


and artistic ability. Mr. Harper's previous 
acquaintance with his subject has, he tells 
us, made him conversant with what he 
rather oddly calls the ‘‘ illustrative art of Eng. 
land,” the Continent, and the United States, 
We do not, however, observe any signs of 
knowledge of continental ‘illustrative art,” 
and apparently he has the pleasure to come 
of studying the ‘‘pen artists” of Paris and 
Berlin. But that he knows a great deal 
about the illustrators of newspapers and other 
periodicals in this country, and their special 
characteristics and achievements, will be ob. 
vious to those who have, however hastily, 
turned over his handsomely printed pages, 
We confess to feeling no great amount of 
curiosity about the greater number of Mr. C. 6, 
Harper’s favourites, and we cannot but wonder 
why—except by way of acknowledging the 
courtesy of those who lent him cuts—he took 
the trouble to write about them. We do not 
believe that there exists a ‘‘large and inquisi- 
tive section” of the public which would not 
be content to remain in ignorance, not only of 
what these artists have done, but of what Mr. 
Harper thinks about them. A large proportion 
of them have not attained to more than the 
most rudimentary draughtsmanship of the 
human figure. Mr. Harper, on the other 
hand, knows good drawing when he sees 
it ; witness his capital and acute criticism of 
Charles Keene’s work, and his just and generous 
remarks on the clever technique of Mr. H. 
Furniss, whom he rightly praises as “before 
anything the caricaturist of our political life.” 
Another example of Mr. Harper’s judgment is 
apparent in his repeated criticisms of the 
‘*virtues,” as he calls them, of black and white 
as such, and the true pictorial values of masses 
of colour when translated into tone proper. 
What he says of Mr. A. Parsons’s delicate appre- 
ciation of tonality, high finish, and refinement 
is much to the point ; so likewise is his criticism 
of Mr. C. Green and his work : ‘‘in draughts- 
manship lies his greatest strength, so it must 
be allowed that he has foregone much in follow- 
ing his public” and given to illustrated news- 
papers what was meant for sounder and higher 
branches of art. What Mr. Harper means by the 
passage following this on Mr. Green we fail to 
understand, for it seems to us ridiculous to say, 
‘*When that public learns what a cultured few 
already know, that a pen drawing by a master 
is as worthy of respect and honour as any paint- 
ing,” &e. Verily, there is nothing like leather. 
What errors Mr. Harper has committed in his 
frequent references to the Pre-Raphaelites—of 
whose wide influence he writes much and justly 
—may be guessed when we say that he speaks 
of ‘‘the barbaric colouring” of Rossetti, an 
ventures to take “‘the ‘Isabella’ of the future 
Sir John Millais” as a type of the ‘illustrative 
powers of that artist, to whom, apart from his 
being the model of Frederick Walker, we are 
indebted for a number of fine specimens of black 
and white of the highest quality. It is really 
time that the often exploded nonsense about 
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= Pre - Raphaelite Brotherhood’s ** uncom- 

romising insistence upon what is usually 
accounted in pictorial art subordinate. detail 
was heard of no more. As it is, Mr. 
Harper's special chapter on ‘‘ Decorative Art” 
pristles with fallacies and misconceptions. We 
are sure he is not just to Mr. Walter Crane 
in the chapter devoted to him, and he is 
particularly unfortunate in giving as an 
example of Mr. Crane as a “‘pen artist” what 
is simply the worst of his numerous works. 
Nor does Mr. Sandys figure at his best in 
either the cuts or the letterpress of this book. 
The cuts after Mr. C. W. Wyllie are simply 
libels on his art; but the criticism of him is 
wise and complete. On the whole, although 
Mr. Harper possesses considerable critical 
faculty, and means to be fair and painstaking, 
he has much yet to learn before he is capable 
of doing justice without fear or favour to the 
English pen draughtsmen of the present day, 
whose trumpet he blows with unnecessary 
vigour. 

The Flowers of Japan and the Art of Floral 
Anangement. By J. Conder, Illustrated in 
Colours. (Sampson Low & Co.)—Mr. Conder’s 
enthusiastic fashion of treating the doings of 
the Japanese flower draughtsmen leaves us 
somewhat in doubt whether the Architect to the 
Japanese Government has nut lost some of the 
balance of his judgment. Either Mr. Conder 
does not know, or he has forgotten, that 
European artists practise design on principles 
ten times more recondite and difticult of ap- 
plication than those which he enunciates as if 
they were marvels of human genius and research. 
By implication, at least, he seems to assume 
that they are subtleties unattainable by the 
Occidental mind. Somebody appears to have 
led him to believe that in the theory of 
Japanese flower arrangements, a much honoured 
and very old cult of beauty in line and colour, 
the key might be found toa ‘‘new art worthy 
of imitation in the West.” In a short paper 
read before the Asiatic Society in 1889 Mr. 
Conder gave the outlines of his theory. In the 
handsome and well-illustrated work before us he 
has recast in a more popular shape the principles 
he thinks he has discovered. It was mainly 
with a view to contributing to the Tea Ceremonial 
that the first modification in the art of arranging 
the lines and colours of flowers, symmetrically 
or otherwise, came into vogue, and the chief 
attistic reformers were, Mr. Conder tells us, the 
Chajin, or Professors of Tea. The outside world, 
and especially the average Briton, has a difficulty 
in sy ane | the studies to which Mr. Conder 
has devoted himself, and is disposed to look 
om flower arranging as on a par with that 
delectable ‘‘art” of cutting paper which Mrs. 
Delany practised. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
the Japanese—who appear to owe this practice, 
like most of their customs, to the Chinese—not 
oly take extreme delight in arranging grace- 
fully the flowers of their blossoming trees, but 
tisplay taste and skill of which foreigners have 
yetto learn much. Almost every month is in 
Japan known by its special blossoms, and all 
the important cities have groves and gardens 
for their public display. Excursions to view 
lowers are, it seems, analogous to the May-dew 
withering of our ancestresses, and are the excuse 
or much holiday-making. Some of Mr. Conder’s 
illustrations in colour display in a charming man- 
ter the custom of viewing flowers. ‘‘ Viewing 
the Seven Flowers of Autumn” is so dainty and 
bretty that it would delight Mr. Whistler. So 
wuch for flower-viewing as it is practised in the 

nd Empire during the months of blossoms. 
One of the most modern decorative customs in 

utope is to regard the foliage of flowerless 
tees, such as the maple, as equivalent, for 
‘mamental purposes, to flowers. Accordingly, 
tining-tables and garden beds are with us often 
‘triched with leaves decoratively arranged. This 
a Tecent practice seems to have its origin in 
‘pan, where the changing leaves of autumnal 





trees are much admired, and no garden is com- 
plete without its group of maple trees “‘ placed 
beside some artificial hill towards the West, to 
receive additional splendour from the setting 
sun.” Mr. Conder gives us a plate showing 
at sunset a Japanese lady contemplating a 
gorgeous maple growing on the bank of a lake, 
which reminds us strongly of the cockney peep- 
show gardening that is the delight of rustic 
visitors to the grounds at Fountains Abbey. 
Mr. Conder has formed a sort of flower calendar 
in order to show what blossoms are most in 
vogue in all the months; and he tes us that, 
as in all countries, ancient as well as modern, 
various associations have gathered about certain 
flowers in Japan, which are supposed to be 
concerned with good or evil luck. Naturally, 
blossoms reputed poisonous are thought to be 
unlucky, and flowers which are strongly odorous 
are rejected as unfit for placing before guests. 
On the other hand, there are flowers of good 
omen and others that are fit for festivals. Woe 
to the man or woman who uses aster (Shion) 
when about to be married! but the chrysan- 
themum, narcissus, and several others betoken 
joy. Itis characteristic of the Japanese that dif- 
ferent schools of flower arrangers have sprung 
up among them, and various styles of what Mr. 
Conder calls ‘tthe art” are easily distinguish- 
able by the differences of their modes of com- 
posing the lines and colours of flowers. The 
Enshiu style is most favoured by him because 
it is at once characteristic and representative 
of the ‘‘art,” and the most elaborate of all, 


exceeding the others in artificiality or ar- 
tistic affectation. These qualities render it 


fittest for the purposes of a thorough explana- 
tion of the principles in view. Without an 
extensive sevies of diagrams, many of them 
coloured, we could not possibly follow our 
author in his elaborate, and, it must be owned, 
somewhat tedious analyses. How rudimentary 
the arrangements are may be judged from the 
following passage, which not only illustrates 
the nature of the subject, but confirms what 
we have said above, that Mr. Conder has but 
limited ideas of the higher principles which 
guide European masters of flower painting :— 
“While European floral decorations are merely [!] 
combinations of masses of colour, in which blossoms 
and leaves alone play a part, those of Japan are 
sympathetic designs in line, in which every indivi- 
dual stem, flower, and leaf stands out distinctly 
silhouetted. The treatment followed may be likened 
somewhat to the methods employed of distributing 
carved foliage in architectural panels,” 
Our author proceeds to expound the rules he 
lays down. They seem to us to embody little 
or nothing more than artists worthy of the 
name constantly, and sometimes by simple 
instinct, or, as they call it, by ‘‘ feeling” alone, 
put into practice in the West. Of course the 
Japanese affect modes of decoration and 
draughtsmanship of details which are radically 
different from those in vogue among ourselves; 
but both Japanese and Europeans are partial to 
graceful curves, the supporting and balancing 
of masses, contrasts, and harmonies. The differ- 
ence is greatest when the Japanese perforce (as 
it seems) adhere to the system of ‘‘silhouet- 
ting,” a system which the European pictorial 
draughtsman, and, in an inferior degree, his 
less accomplished ally the decorator proper, look 
upon as almost fantastic. Mr. Conder developes 
his ideas of the Japanese decorative theses at 
great length and with extreme care, using 
abundance of diagrams and pictures for the 
purpose. There is not the slightest question 
of the immensity of the labour he has under- 
gone, nor can anybody doubt his ingenuity. All 
sorts of arrangements are expounded, and the 
author proves himself a master of his subject. 
Nevertheless we rise from a perusal of his 
book in many respects unconvinced. In fact, 
he carries his passion for analysis and synthesis 
a great deal too far, and probably the Japanese 
are better artists, and perhaps much worse 
professors, than he would have us believe. 








Examples of Early English Pottery Named, 
Dated, and Inscribed. By J. E. Hodgkin and E. 
Hodgkin. Illustrated. (Printed by Subscrip- 
tion. )}—The title of this book may be somewhat 
puzzling to those unacquainted with the history 
and peculiarities of the rough pottery which was 
in vogue in this country (and, for the matter of 
that, all over Europe) before Lambeth, Wor- 
cester, and other less important factories 
began to produce something like the ‘‘ Staf- 
fordshire”” ware now universally current. 
Until this improvement English pottery was 
not much more refined (and far less artistic) 
than it had been in medieval times. Yet 
in some districts forms which were almost 
classical still prevailed, and it would not be 
difficult to trace Roman artistic influences in 
the pots of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies or even within our own time, while jars 
and large jugs from Sussex and Barnstaple 
indicate that Roman influences were not quite 
lost. The book before us is neither more 
nor less than a catalogue raisonné of speci- 
mens of English origin which bear inscrip- 
tions sufficient to indicate when or where, 
by whom or for whom, they were made, or 
mottoes, emblems, portraits, or armorials which 
indicate this. The work of the English potters 
living between, say, 1550, when medieval cha- 
racteristics were nearly Jost, and 1750, when 
the modern style prevailed, had ceased to be 
understood or even recognized, and, if a piece 
turned up which nowadays would be worth a 
Jew’s eye, so rare are good instances, little or 
no notice was taken of it because nobody had 
arisen to form collections and to classify and 
describe them. Rare as pieces of me.lizeval 
pottery are, those of the next epoch are almost 
as rare, although they are not nearly so old and 
must originally have been much mé¢ .v numerous, 
not only because of the increase of population, 
but because leather vessels went out of vogue and 
metal ones did not become less costly. Until 
within the last twenty years only a few persons 
cared to possess objects so rude; yet though 
they have few pretensions to beauty, they are 
certainly picturesque. Their makers relied upon 
the contrast of rich though simple tints half 
buried beneath a lustrous glaze—and_there- 
fore dear to artistic eyes—rather than upon 
delicate outlines or graceful decoration. 
Among the few collectors the lately deceased 
Mr. R. Fisher of Midhurst, Mr. Soden Smith, 
Mr. Edkins, and Mr. Jewitt were eminent. 
Mr. Hodgkin. Mr. Franks, and Prof. Church, 
and some others have kept alive the sacred 
flame of admiration for the old English 
potter’s craft. But for them there would 
doubtless have been fewer specimens for Mr. 
Solon and Mr. and Miss Edith Hodgkin to 
write about, although hungry generations had 
found comfort in them, and they existed as 
a sort of innumerable middle class between the 
popular utensils of leather and treen platters, 
and the aristocratic pots and pans of copper, 
pewter, and silver in lordly mansions and 
kitchens of the wealthy. The oblivion that 
befell the substantial pottery of our ancestors 
is the more surprising because the greater num- 
ber of the relics themselves are by no means 
easy to break and never wear out. Still, glass 
banished the smaller drinking vessels ; and the 
lighter plates and dishes of new Staffordshire 
from large factories drove out the older and 
heavier fabrique, which was made in isolated 
little potteries, most of the very names of which 
are forgotten, and by men working singly or 
in small numbers, who impressed their in- 
dividuality in the quaintest manner upon their 
clumsy yet serviceable wares. Every article, 
even the most ordinary, indicates the history 
and manners, the modes of living of the genera- 
tions who made England what she is. They are 
often the sole records of countless homes of the 
middle classes, who, among other odd freaks, 
used mugs in which toads were moulded for 
the astonishment of unwary drinkers, and 
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signified their loyalty by ‘‘C. R.,” ‘*W. R.,” 
and ‘*G. R.,” or ‘‘God save the King,” 
and the royal arms upon their crockery ; 
declared for religion by introducing pious 
mottoes in the oddest spelling, praised 
good liquor in halting verses, or tried to be 
witty, as on a plate which bears the words 
‘You and i are Earth, 1661.” The authors 
ndulge in somewhat arbitrary divisions of their 
subjects, but, in a general way, they follow 
a classification similar to that adopted by Mr. 
Solon in his ‘ Art of the Old English Potter.’ 
Their object is, of course, to treat of inscribed 
wares, and their attention is mainly given to 
the brown-glazed red ware, slip-decorated ware, 
white salt-glazed ware, and Lambeth stone ware. 
Each of these constitutes what may be called a 
ceramic school. The limitations the writers set 
before themselves have more or less excluded 
descriptions, and even mention, of a good many 
valuable and peculiar examples. All those 
pieces are omitted in which the whole inscrip- 
tion was produced from a mould, as well as 
such as bear merely the name or initials of a 
sovereign. Of course, this is extremely arbi- 
trary, and from the historian’s point of view very 
unfortunate. The earliest variety which under 
these conditions was admissible to these pages is 
the brown-glazed red ware ; for the so-called 
Tudor ware, though prodigiously interesting, had 
to be left out because theinscriptionsare moulded 
in relief. In several respects this is unfortunate. 
Hardly less to be regretted is the complete 
exclusion of the ware of the Elers brothers, 
who seem to have come from Holland, and 
originally from Saxony. They reached England 
about 1688. Mr. Solon says they came in the 
train of the Prince of Orange. A man of their 
name was naturalized in 1680, but it is uncertain 
if he was related to the pair who in later years 
became eminent almost as soon as one of them 
opened his shop in London. They set up works at 
Bradwell Wood, between Wolstanton and Burs- 
lem, and maintained a shop and warehouse at 
Dimsdale, a mile from Bradwell. It is said they 
constructed a clay speaking tube through which a 
conversation could be carried on. The brothers 
have no place in this catalogue raisonné because 
the compilers have never met with a piece of 
their ware with a date or inscription other than 
impressed. Dwight, too, whose stone ware is 
extraordinarily rare and so excellent that col- 
lectors rave about it, comes badly off, although 
his productions are to English pottery what the 
Henri Deux ware is to the French. Only one 
dated piece of this kind is known, and that is at 
South Kensington. These omissions may or may 
not have been unavoidable, but we had better 
turn to the largest section of the work, that 
which deals with the slip-decorated ware, of which 
this book describes no fewer than 190 specimens. 
They are decidedly picturesque, and, in general, 
they are by no means devoid of a sort of mascu- 
line grace and vigour which are much less fre- 
quent in earlier and later work. Wrotham— 
which still maintains a potter or two, including 
one named Jull, a probable descendant of a 
Thomas of that name, whose ware is dated 
**1654””—turned out a specimen, the earliest 
known, inscribed 1612 ; the latest is dated 1710. 
The Tofts, Thomas and Ralph, secured for them- 
selves immortality by putting their names and 
dates on pots ineffably quaint in their efforts 
at portraiture. For instance, No. 148 depicts 
Catherine of Braganza in her earlier coiffure, 
the hideousness of which irritated her graceless 
spouse; at her side is Charles himself in a 
wonderful wig. Capital colour characterizes 
slip-decorated ware ; the slip itself, the dense 
red body, and the brilliant, deep-toned yellow 
glaze which covered all in a score of broken 
tints, lent themselves to secure this fascinating 
quality, in which no other group of old English 
wares excels so much, while none comes near 
it in picturesqueness, the good proportions of 
the parts individually, and its general energy 
of expression. No. 16 is a tyg from Wrotham, 





dated 1612, with four double handles, which 
is unsurpassable in its way, especially in the 
appropriateness of its form to the clay material 
and the absence of anything which reminds us, 
as a vast proportion of the other sections in 
question seldom fail to do, of metal or of 
shapes which are better suited to wood than 
clay. The collection of examples before us is 
incomparably the best illustration yet supplied 
of the manifold merits of Wrotham potters and 
their allies in Staffordshire. On it are portraits of 
Charles II., William III., Queen Anne, several 
capitally designed borders, stud-patterns, and 
combinations of leaves and lines. On a dish, 
No. 191, is a curious instance of the taste for 
reproducing foreign patterns. A huge two- 
headed eagle, displayed, as heralds say, may be 
suggestive of that Valencian eagle of St. John 
which occurs so often on Hispano-Mauro ware, 
or it may be the ‘‘grim twi-necked eagle” of 
Austria. In old English pots of other kinds it is 
sometimes not difficult to recognize the marked 
influence of Oriental decorative art, not Chinese, 
but Persian. 








THE ROYAL ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 


WE mentioned last week that the Bishop of 
Peterborough opened the Historical Section on 
the evening of August 10th. He read a tho- 
roughly able paper on the archeological and 
architectural features of the district which the 
members were visiting. Starting with Hugh 
the White, a monk of Peterborough, who wrote 
about 1150, he gave a striking picture of the 
early condition of the Fenland, and subsequently 
introduced numerous apt quotations from Dray- 
ton’s ‘ Polyolbion’ and from Defoe’s tour of 
1722. He also traced the rise of the great 
monasteries of the Eastern Counties from Guth- 
lac’s accidental arrival at Croyland downwards, 
and showed how they led to the gradual estab- 
lishment of a university at Cambridge. Prosaic 
reasons played no small part in the selection of 
such a site. Ease of access, accommodation, 
quietness, and a good supply of food were the 
primary requisites which were here all fulfilled. 

Early in the forenoon of August 11th the 
general business meeting of the Institute was 
held at the Guildhall. The proceedings were 
of some interest and animation, but as this is 
a private meeting, only two items can be 
announced: (1) the acceptance of the joint 
invitation of the Royal Academy of Ireland, of 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, and 
of the Kildare Archzeological Society to hold 
next year’s meeting at Dublin ; and (2) the suc- 
cession to the presidency, vice Earl Percy, re- 
signed, of Viscount Dillon (an antiquary of no 
mean repute). Subsequently Mr. C. D. E. 
Fortnum opened the Antiquarian Section by 
a discourse dealing chiefly with the establish- 
ment and condition of museums. Prof. Ridge- 
way next delivered a lecture ‘On the Cam- 
bridgeshire Dykes,’ which was listened to with 
well-sustained interest, in consequence of the 
visit of the members to these great ramparts on 
the previous day. The first of his arguments 
was in support of the theory of Prof. Clark, to 
which we briefly referred in our last issue. 

In the afternoon the members assembled in 
the gateway of King’s College, and proceeded 
to the chapel. Here, as throughout the after- 
noon, the chief werk of description fell to Mr. 
J. Willis Clark. The account of the erection 
of King’s chapel, with the dates and descrip- 
tions of the different parts of the fabric and 
its fittings, was well and clearly put. Mr. 
Clark described the splendid screen that divides 
the chapel from the ante-chapel as ‘‘ the best 
piece of woodwork on this side the Alps.” 
Special attention was given to the windows. 
Others narrowly inspected the several brasses, 
with their puzzling combinations of ecclesiastical 
and academic costume, in the south chapels, 
whilst the pulpit in one of the north chapels, 





almost invariably spoken of as Cranmer’s, wag 
shown by experts in woodwork to be undoubted) 
later. y 

At Clare College several interesting pieces of 
plate attracted attention in the hall, and so did 
the four silver-gilt candlesticks in the chapel 
Two of these candlesticks, now on the altar, were 
placed there when the new chapel was built in 
1764, whilst two others, of seventeenth century 
date, now on brackets in the sanctuary, belonged 
to the old chapel. m 

The chief feature of interest at Trinity Ha) 
is the Elizabethan library. It preserves the 
features of an old library better thanany other in 
the University. The original bookcases, with the 
close adjoining benches, on which the readers 
could sit whilst reading the chained volumes 
are still in their place. F 

At Trinity the excellent proportions of the 
hall, built in 1604 after the pattern of the 
Middle Temple Hall, were much admired. The 
college plate was displayed on the high table 
and proved noteworthy, although not possessing 
the age or interest of many pieces seen at the 
smaller colleges. The stone fountain of the great 
court, an exquisite specimen of Renaissance 
work of 1602, received from a few the attention 
it merited. But the chief interest of the visit 
centred in the noble library of Wren’s erection, 
with its great cases of Norway oak relieved by 
the exquisite carving in limewood of Grinling 
Gibbons, and with its wealth of various curios 
that form in themselves a small and most valu- 
able museum. 

At the Mayor’s conversazione, held in the 
evening at the Guildhall, the Town Clerk (Mr. 
J. E. 8. Whitehead) had collected a consider- 
able quantity of the old Corporation plate for 
exhibition, which had been sold by order of 
the Council in 1836. A number of municipal 
charters and other documents were also dis- 
played, as well as the five grand maces. In the 
small room Prof. Clark read an_ exhaustive 
paper on the academical costume of medieval 
England, which was illustrated by an excellent 
selection of brass rubbings and enlarged draw- 
ings. It is much to be hoped that the professor 
may bring out a book on the subject as the 
result of his painstaking investigations, one 
section only of which he was able to deal with, 
though speaking at no little length. 

On Friday morning the Cambridge visits were 
resumed, again under the direction of Mr. J.W. 
Clark. The great college of St. John’s contains 
less to interest the antiquary than many others 
of much smaller dimensions ; but the costly 
chapel by Sir Gilbert Scott, 1863-9, contains 
several noteworthy remains of its predecessor 
in the transept of the ante-chapel, which were 
narrowly scanned On leaving St. John’s it 
was suggested that a brief visit ought to be paid 
to the Round Church in passing, though not on 
the programme. The suggestion was at once 
approved, and the members were quickly 
crowded together in the old circular portion of 
this little church, which was consecrated in 
1101. Mr. Micklethwaite was called upon to 
speak, and in a few well-chosen words outlined 
the probable reason for the variation from the 
normal basilica form of our three Holy Sepul- 
chre churches at Cambridge, Northampton, and 
Little Maplestead. Commenting upon the severe 
treatment that this building received fifty years 
ago, at the time of its restoration, the speaker 
was abruptly interrupted by Precentor Venables, 
who, as a subscriber to the Cambridge Camden 
Society, had taken part in that restoration, 
wherein he gloried! A somewhat vigorous 
sparring ensued, amid a call or two of ‘‘ Order, 
and the incident was closed by Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite remarking that he had little or no con- 
demnation for the men of that time, who were 
doing their best and feeling their way to a true 
solution, even if (as in this case) the work of 
restoration practically meant one of pulling 
down and rebuilding ; but what he did object 
to, and what the Institute objected to, was the 
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continuance of the same principle elsewhere 
after a hardly earned experience of fifty years. 
The members then proceeded to’ Jesus College 
through Alcock’s picturesque gateway. The 
chapel, formed from the conventual church of the 
dispossessed nunnery at the end of the fifteenth 
century, abounds in interest and architectural 
beauty, and absorbed all the time at the disposal 
of the more intelligent of the party. The chaste 
Barly English work of the chancel, with its 
exquisite double piscina several times repro- 
duced, is one of the best specimens of the style 
in the kingdom. The woodwork of Bishop 
Alcock’s fittings is remarkably good. On the 
floor of the south transept a thirteenth century 
tombstone to one of the nuns, inscribed ‘‘ Mori- 
bus ornata jacet hic bona Berta Rosata,” 
attracted the attention of some from the free- 
dom of the design and the exceptional size and 
boldness of the Lombardic capitals. 

At Christ’s College the Vice-Chancellor 
displayed and explained the very fine and 
exceptional plate. ‘‘The foundress’s cup,” 
which from its enamelled arms _ seems 
to have belonged to Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester (c. 1440), the great salt - cellars 
of beautiful design (1507), and the fine 
beaker (1507), were all given by Lady Margaret, 
and are some of the choicest specimens of old 

late to be found in the country. There are 
also some noble apostle spoons. Some beautiful 
remnants of old glass in the chapel were much 
admired. In the court of the University 
Library Mr. J. W. Clark discoursed, aided by 
a plan, on the growth and original designs and 
different dates of the various parts of the quad- 
rangle. The morning’s ramble ended with a 
stroll through the courts of Caius College, 
where the story of the Gates of Humility, 
Virtue (not Wisdom, as generally stated), and 
Honour was well told. 

In the afternoon the train conveyed the 
members in large numbers to Audley End, one 
of the most striking examples of Jacobean 
architecture remaining in England, although 
but a fragment of its original magnificent 
extent. Here the party were received by Lord 
Braybrooke and by his brother, the Master of 
Magdalen. Mr. J. Alfred Gotch read a well- 
written paper on the remarkable vicissitudes and 
proportions of this once enormous fabric, which 
Evelyn styled ‘‘ one of the stateliest palaces of 
the kingdom.” The paper was illustrated by 
careful plans prepared by Mr. T. D. Atkinson. 
The grand ceilings, chimney-pieces, panelled 
wainscots, and other details, as well as the pic- 
tures on the walls, were closely inspected, but 
most of the antiquaries seemed especially to 
enjoy the all too small room set apart for a 
museum, where grand Roman finds from Chester- 
ford and the remarkable contents of the Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at Little Wilbraham are set 
forth, From Audley End the party drove to 
Saffron Walden, which for quite a small town 
possesses a remarkably good museum standing 
in its own grounds, one of its chief virtues being 
that it is eminently local, both in natural history 
and in antiquities. The Sun Inn, built about 
1625, is an excellent specimen of domestic 
architecture, with its quaint gables and orna- 
mental stucco work. Time, however, only per- 
mitted of a very cursory visit. The large church 
of St. Mary afforded a good and light example 
of the Perpendicular period (temp. Henry VI. 
and VII.) ; its principal features were described 
by Mr. Micklethwaite and the curate-in-charge ; 
there was some discussion about the remarkable 
mutilated carving against the north wall of the 
north aisle at its east end, which Mr. Longden 
and Dr. Cox considered as denoting the position 
of an Easter sepulchre. 

The first paper in the evening was by the 

v. Dr. Cox on ‘ Field-Names and their Value, 
with a Proposal for their Systematic Regis- 

tration.’ It chiefly dealt with the whereabouts 
of maps such as those belonging to tithe commu- 
tation and enclosure awards, and detailed other 





sources from which old field-names could be 
culled. It was recommended that the names 
should be entered on the large-scale Ordnance 
Survey maps, and deposited with county societies 
or with the Society of Antiquaries. Some inter- 
esting discussion arose out of the paper, in which 
Mr. Park Harrison, Mr. Taylor, Dr. Bensly, and 
others took part. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope’s 
paper ‘On the Armorial Ensigns of the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge’ was 
illustrated with carefully prepared armorials, 
and was brightly delivered. The -history and 
origin of the arms of the University and of all 
the colleges, and of the Regius Professors, were 
given seriatim, involving several curious bits of 
history and quaint heraldic details. The value 
of the lecture was much enhanced by the various 
original exhibits which had been entrusted to 
Mr. Hope’s care. These included the grants to 
the University to bear arms granted in 1573; 
to ‘‘Quenes Colledge of St. Margaret and St. 
Barnard in Cambridge,” 1575, an interesting 
quarterly coat of six in a puzzling bordure vert ; 
to Gonville and Caius, 1560, with a picture in 
the beautiful border of Norroy, clad in tabard 
and crown; and to King’s College, with the 
seal of Henry VI. Mr. Hope, in conclusion, 
used strong words in condemnation of the 
carelessness in heraldry shown where it might 
least be expected. If introduced as an orna- 
ment, it should, above all things, be accurate 
and historically truthful ; and yet, in the case 
of six coats lately put up on the walls of certain 
new university buildings, of which Mr. Pearson 
is the architect, no fewer than four are com- 
pletely wrong and false in their teaching. 
Saturday’s excursion was made to Lynn. Im- 
mediately on their arrival the party were con- 
ducted by Mr. E. M. Beloe, F.S.A., to Our 
Lady’s Chapel on the Mount, founded 1483. It 
consists of a small stone building of three stories 
encased within a shell of brickwork. The top 
story is a chapel with a richly vaulted Perpen- 
dicular roof ; the bottom story was also used as 
a chapel, and the middle stage as a vestry or 
priest’s room. The brick shell is for the purpose 
of carrying two staircases. Mr. Beloe thought 
that these were merely to enable the priest to 
move from the central vestry to the chapel with- 
out encountering the worshippers. But the 
general opinion of the members seemed to 
support the more likely theory that the two 
stairways were for ascending and descending 
streams of pilgrims visiting some statue or relic 
whilst they were on their way to the celebrated 
shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham. Mr. Beloe 
also acted as guide, making excellent use of his 
great store of local knowledge, to the other 
places visited at Lynn. Brief attention was all 
that could be given to the lantern tower of the 
Grey Friars, 90 ft. high, which is all that remains 
of the Franciscan convent. The beautiful large 
church of St. Margaret presents an interesting 
variety of architecture, but has suffered much at 
the hands of the restorer. A remarkably good 
Elizabethan chancel screen of 1585, with addi- 
tions of 1622, excellent of its kind and unique 
in its date, was actually removed, chopped in 
two, and transferred to the transepts, where one 
piece stands meaningless against the wall. The 
two noble Flemish brasses, both of fourteenth 
century date, for which this church is celebrated, 
are now on the floor beneath the south-west 
tower. Near the church stands the Guildhall, 
a sixteenth century Gothic building. Here 
were displayed for the members the ancient and 
valuable Corporation plate, prominent among 
which is the splendidly enamelled ‘‘ King John 
cup,” which is really of a date more than a 
century later than his decease. The church of 
St. Nicholas, though but a chapel of ease to 
St. Margaret, is another fine building erected 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. 
The nine-light east window and the eleven-light 
west window are particularly good. A fifteenth 
century painting of St. Peter and a kneeling 
friar on the panel of a cupboard in the vestry, 








probably from the lower part of the rood screen, 
attracted some attention. 

After luncheon carriages took the party to 
Castle Rising. Mr. St. John Hope explained 
the great Saxon earthworks, as well as the fine 
and fairly perfect Norman keep within them. 
The fore- building of the keep is of three stories 
and exceptionally well finished. Half buried 
in the ramparts to the north of the keep are the 
ruins of a little Saxon church with an apse at 
the east end. The splay of two of the tiny lights 
or windows is chiefly constructed of Roman 
brick. This was the church of the Saxon settle- 
ment. When the Norman lord built himself a 
castle with a chapel within it, a parish church 
was erected at the foot of the hill. This church 
has some fine Norman details, which are spe- 
cially rich at the west end; but the building has 
most grievously suffered at the hands of restor- 
ing architects. Mr. Beloe, in his account of 
the church, enumerated the sad havoe succes- 
sively wrought by various restoring architects. 

The members assembled in the Guildhall on 
Sunday morning, and proceeded thence with 
the Mayor and Corporation in state to the 
church of St. Mary the Great, where a special 
service was held at eleven. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Cox. The offertory 
was given to the repair fund of Willingham 
Church, one of the finest of the ecclesiastical 
buildings of the Fen. 

On Monday, August 15th, five of the principal 
marshland churches—Walsoken, West Walton, 
Walpole St. Peter, Walpole St. Andrew, and 
Terrington—were visited, under the guidance 
and careful explanation of Messrs. St. John Hope 
and Micklethwaite. We should think that there 
is no part of England where five such fine and 
highly interesting village churches are to be 
found within comparatively easy reach of each 


other. Walsoken is a good Norman church, 
dating from 1140, with exceptionally fine 
arcades. The Perpendicular nave roof still 


retains the painted figures or images with which 
it was originally adorned, and there is other 
rich woodwork. There is also a remarkably 
fine late Perpendicular font, bearing an inscrip- 
tion asking prayers for the donors and fixing 
the date 1544. The eight panels are sculptured 
with the Crucifixion and the seven sacraments ; 
that of the mass shows the altar lighted with 
two candles. It was noticed that this church 
was in much danger from old flue pipes. West 
Walton has a noble and quite detached Early 
English campanile or bell tower, under which 
is the chief entrance to the churchyard. The 
church itself has fine Early English arcades and 
clearstory, though altered in both Decorated 
and Perpendicular periods. Each side of the 
sanctuary, near the altar, is a low projecting 
stone bracket pierced with a hole. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite’s conjecture that these holes were for 
sticks for candles seems the most probable. The 
south porch (Early English) is in sad condition, 
and might have its roof mended without raising 
any fears from anti-restorers. Walpole St. Peter 
has one of the finest Perpendicular churches in 
the county. The old oak fittings of various 
dates abound in interest, and were well de- 
scribed by Mr. Micklethwaite. He drew special 
attention to the shallow wooden misericords of 
the chancel, which are unique in being placed 
under stone canopies, and resting on stone sup- 
ports. The church has a large sanctus bell- 
cote on the east gable of the nave, with 
bell (though not an old one) in situ. The 
most remarkable feature is a passage under 
the high altar, which gives it a most unusual 
elevation. Walpole St. Andrew is another 
large Perpendicular church, with various lockers 
or aumbries, including one for the font, with a 
remarkable stone bracket, which formed the 
base of a medieval pulpit incorporated with 
the work of the rood - screen, and with a 
tiny room attached to a buttress of the 
west tower, about which there was some dispu- 
tation, resulting on the whole in the conclusion 
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that it was not an anchorite’s cell, but merely, 
as one member expressed it, ‘‘a glorified tool- 
house.” St. Clement’s, Terrington, is another 
noble Perpendicular church, of almost cathedral- 
like proportions and appearance, with various 
remains of earlier styles. The tower stands 
on the north side, and is quite detached. 
Those who ascended the lofty tower found an 
elder tree of considerable size growing on the 
roof, which has already done not a little damage. 
Another tree is growing near the apex of the 
east gable of the nave, where there used to be 
another sanctus bellcote. Two large boards, 
bearing well - painted ‘‘Our Father” and 
‘*Creed ” in ornamental classical borders, are 
dated 1635, and stand respectively in the tran- 
septs. A monument on the north chancel wall 
of the year 1733 has the unusual adjunct of a 
good iron screen, nicely worked, protecting the 
lower part. 

On August 16th the members visited Ely. 
In the forenoon Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
delivered in the south transept a most able lec- 
ture on the architectural history of the cathe- 
dral church, and afterwards conducted the 
party over the building. In the Lady Chapel 
Mr. M. R. James read a paper that gave much 
pleasure on the mutilated sculptures, which 
illustrate the legends of the life of the Virgin. 
During the afternoon the remains of the monas- 
tery were inspected, when Mr. Hope explained 
the conventual buildings and their peculiarities, 
whilst Archdeacon Chapman and Archdeacon 
Emery acted as conductors. The concluding 
meeting, chiefly consisting of the usual, but cer- 
tainly hearty, votes of thanks, was held in the 
Guildhall the same evening. 

The meetings throughout have been most 
successful, and cannot fail to leave behind 
sunny memories of quiet enjoyment. Pro- 
minent among these memories will be the bright 
warm weather; the unfailing and invaluable 
attentions and directions of Dr. Hardcastle 


(whose praise was en every one’s lips); the | 


courtesy of the Mayor, and the flash of his five 
maces at times of ceremonial ; the infinite variety 
of collegiate building and chapel, with well- 
stored libraries and halls glowing with a wealth 
of gold and silver plate ; the great ramparts of 
the Cambridgeshire dykes ; the glories of Ely’s 
stately pile; the old-time life of Lynn, that 
gave it in its prime churches of so noble a pro- 
portion ; the helpful explanations of Messrs. 
Clark, St. John Hope, Micklethwaite, and 
Beloe; and the calm pleasures of a Sunday 
afternoon in a fair garden at the back of the 
Petty Cury. 





THE CAMBRIAN ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

An hour was well spent on Wednesday, 
August the 10th, in going over the parish church 
of Llandeilo, which is really the only object of 
antiquarian interest in the town. The building 
is a good typical specimen of those in the district, 
the characteristic features being that the nave 
and chancel are repeated ini the nave aisles and 
chancel aisles, so that the plan consists of a 
rectangle divided into two along its longer axis 
by arcading, and that the tower is at the west 
end. The church is remarkable not so much 
on account of its architectural merit as because 
of its dedication to St. Teilo, second Bishop of 
Llandaff, in the middle of the sixth century, 
and because there are preserved in the interior 
two cross-heads of early date, one ornamented 
with raised bosses and the other with inter- 
laced work. 

This day’s excursion was in a westerly direc- 
tion, through Dynevor Park, past Llangathen 
and Cwrt Henry to Dryslwyn, then across the 
Towy to Llanarthney and Middleton Hall, 
taking Golden Grove on the return journey. 
The sylvan beauties of Dynevor Park came 
quite as a revelation to those who were accus- 
tomed to the wilder parts of ‘the Principality, 
and Windsor itself cannot boast of finer forest 
glades or stretches of greensward. The ancient 





castle of Dynevor is situated some distance 
away from the modern mansion, in a grand 
position on the summit of a well-wooded hill 
overlooking the Towy. The principal feature 
is a large drum tower, not unlike the one at 
Pembroke Castle in some respects, but of smaller 
dimensions. Neither the history nor the archi- 
tecture of Dynevor seems to have been properly 
investigated. 

Llangathen Church has a picturesque tower, 
and contains the tomb of Antony Rudd, Bishop 
of St. David’s (who died in 1614), erected by 
his wife Anna Dalton in 1616. Cwrt Henry is 
an old Welsh mansion modernized, but. still 
retaining a pre-Reformation chapel, at present 
used as a sitting-room. The position of Castell 
Dryslwyn, on an isolated hill close to the Towy, 
is its chief attraction. The ruin—nowa mere 
shell—is a prominent object in the view of this 
part of the vale of Towy. 

The day concluded with an examination of 
the inscribed wheel-cross at Llanarthney, the 
bilingual Ogam stone at Middleton Hall, and 
the well-known ninth century ‘‘ Eiudon” cross 
at Golden Grove. Middleton Hall takes its 
name from a brother of the Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton to whom Londoners are indebted for their 
New River. Mrs. Lawrence, the owner, exhi- 
bited the matrix of a thirteenth century seal 
with the Virgin and Child on it, and several 
bronze-age weapons found in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Thursday’s excursion was not inferior in 
interest to any of its predecessors, and the 
weather still continued fine, a circumstance for 
which the local committee took unto itself great 
credit. The direction taken on this occasion 
was southward, past Derwydd and Pant-y-llyn, 
to Llandybie, returning by Castell Carreg 
Cennen, which lies three miles east of Derwydd, 
quite out of the direct road from Llandeilo to 
Llandybie. On the way to Derwydd a curious 
standing stone, called the Maen-Llwyd, was 
inspected. It has upon it a bow and arrow 
incised, a most unusual, if not unique, circum- 
stance. 

The enjoyment of this excursion was much 
enhanced by the untiring energy and good 
nature of Mr. Alan Stepney Gulston, who acted 
as guide in showing the archzeologists his his- 
torical house of Derwydd, with all the collections 
it contains, and in delivering an admirable lec- 
ture on the Pant-y-llyn bone caves. Derwydd 
House owes its chief interest to its association 
with Sir Rhys ap Thomas, the great Welshman 
of the Tudor period. His carved oak bedstead 
was exhibited. The frieze round the top, on 
which are represented a procession of warriors, 
ladies, monks, musicians, &c., in the costume of 
the fifteenth century, is a very fine piece of 
work. It has been suggested that the subject 
may be the only tournament ever given in Wales, 
at Carew Castle, by Sir Rhys ap Thomas. 

Castell Carreg Cennen is perhaps too well 
known to be described at length. It stands on 
the summit of an isolated limestone hill in the 
midst of an old red sandstone district, a remnant 
of the narrow fringe of carboniferous limestone 
which encircles the whole of the South Wales 
coal basin, and as a natural stronghold it may, 
although on a smaller scale, be compared to Gib- 
raltar. One of the most curious features about 
it is the passage, partly natural and partly arti- 
ficial, leading to the well of the castle far down 
in the heart of the rock below. 

On the last day, Friday, the 12th, the 
party proceeded in a north-easterly direction up 
the valley of the Towy to Carn Goch, Llanga- 
dock, and Llandovery. None of the objects 
seen during the week excited so much admira- 
tion as the great prehistoric fortress of Carn 
Goch, which takes its place beside Tre’r Ceiri 
in Carnarvonshire and the White Caterthun in 
Forfarshire as regards importance. The area en- 
closed by this immense fort measures 2,000 ft. 
inlength, by nearly 600 ft. inwidth. The walls 


—— 


débris form heaps of great size. In the 
interior is .a small lake, from which the 
inhabitants were supplied with water. There 
are many traces of hut-circles inside the 
ramparts, showing that it was occupied per- 
manently, and not used simply as a temporar 
place of refuge. Here Mr. Edward Laws (the 
author of ‘ Little England beyond Wales ’) de- 
livered a capital address on the remains. ‘ He 
stated his opinion that the site was that of a 
fortified city of the bronze age, and showed 
what a marked difference existed between this 
great piece of military engineering, involving 
a power of co-operation only possessed by a 
people in a comparatively advanced state of 
civilization, and the little cliff castles of the 
neolithic age. 

With this excursion terminated one of the 
most successful gatherings yet held under the 
auspices of the Association. At the annual 
general meeting on the Friday evening it was 
announced that the meeting for the following 
year, 1893, would take place at Oswestry. 





THE SVASTIKA, 
August 13, 1892, 
THE discovery made by Prof. Percy Gardner, 
to which you refer in the Athenewm of last 
week, that the name of the town of Mesembria, 


the city of midday, is figured on some of its 
coins by MESH, is decisive, no doubt, as 


to the meaning of the so-called svastika in 
Greece. An equally decisive discovery, how- 
ever, was made some years ago by the late 
E. Thomas, who, in his paper on the ‘ Indian 
Svastika and its Western Counterparts,’ pub- 
lished in the Numismatic Chroiicle in 1880, 
vol. xx. pp. 18-48, showed that the emblem of 
the sun in motion, a wheel with spokes, was 
actually replaced by what we now call the 
svastika—that the svastika is, in fact, an abbre- 
viated emblem of the solar wheel with spokes in 
it, the tire and the movement being indicated 
by the crampons. He showed that on some of 
the Andhra coins, and likewise on some punched 
gold coins depicted in Sir Walter Elliot’s plateix. 
(Madras Journal of Lit. and Science, vol. iii.), 
the place of the more definite figure of the sun 
is actually taken by the svastika, and the same 
svastika has also sometimes been inscribed with- 
in the rings or normal circles representing the 
four suns on Ujjain patterns or coins. Mr. 
Thomas has also pointed out that in the long 
list of the recognized devices of the twenty-four 
Gaina Tirthankaras the sun is absent, but that 
while the eighth Tirthankara has the sign of the 
half moon, the seventh Tirthankara is marked 
with the svastika. Very full information on 
the migration of the svastika is found in R. P. 
Greg, ‘On the Meaning and Origin of the Fylfot 
and Swastika,’ 1884). F. Max MU LLer. 





THE CHURCH OF WIGGENHALL. 
August 12, 1892. 
Ina recent number you justly condemned the 
proposed remodelling of the Norwich stalls. I 
am sorry to say that in another part of the same 
diocese an even worse piece of destruction has 
been perpetrated. The church of Wiggenhall 
St. Mary the Virgin was famous for its wood- 
work ; the grand bench-ends in the nave still 
happily remain, but the chancel stalls have been 
carried away by the lay impropriator Mr. Bagge 
to Gaywood, and the famous screen, dated 1620, 
has also gone. All that remains in the chancel 
is the lower panels of the medizeval screen, which 
the present vicar saved. Surely in no diocese 
but Norwich would such barbarism be possible. 
The famous sixteenth century lectern has also 
been moved. And I have reason to believe that 


all was done without a faculty. 
W. H. M. ELLs. 
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Ee 
fint-Grt Gossip. 


Ar the suggestion of Mr. Murray a most 
interesting work is now in progress in the 
Mausoleum Room at the British Museum. 
When it is completed the visitor will be able to 
form an excellent idea of the Mausoleum from 
4 reconstruction of a section of one of the fagades 
of that famous tomb, including about one-third 
of the shaft and the whole of the capital, with 
the entablature surmounting them. This struc- 
ture is reared against the side wall of the 
room, and so arranged that the visitor may 
ass behind the column, or columns, and, 
looking up, see the ceiling as it originally 
existed, with its lacunaria, mouldings, and 
other elements of the coffering. The wall of 
the cella will be represented by the wall of 
the room. The original materials are, so far as 


ssible, being employed tor this architectural ! 


illustration. While Mr. Murray was seeking 
for them and putting them together, several im- 
portant mouldings, whose position had not been 
recognized since they arrived in this country, 
were identified and replaced as of yore. 
Although the height of the Mausoleum Room 
will, of course, not allow a full-size reconstruc- 
tion even of the columns of the monument (to 
say nothing of the podium, roof, &c.), we trust 
the Keeper may be able to place under the re- 
adjusted frustra of each shaft the base of the 
column to which they belonged. The places of 
the omitted frustra can, of course, be filled in 
such a way that spectators may readily conceive 
the size and proportions of the column as it 
originally stood. 


A SMALL bronze statuette of Minerva was 
discovered a fortnight since in the cloister 
garth at Lincoln Minster by the workmen en- 
gaged in making a drain to carry off the rain- 
water from the cloister roof. The statuette, 
which is of solid bronze, stands about 4} in. 
high, and is an exceedingly pleasing werk of art, 
better both in design and workmanship than 
most similar examples found in Britain. The 
goddess is represented in the customary manner, 
erect, clothed in a tunic without sleeves, reach- 
ing to the feet, which appear beneath it. Over 
the tunic she wears a cloak, and over that a 
chlamys, which, passing over the left arm, be- 
hind which it hangs in long folds, crosses the 
breast obliquely to the right side, and being 
raised by the uplifted right arm, which evidently 
carried a spear, now lost, extends across the 
back to the left shoulder. The whole of the 
drapery is very graceful. The breast is pro- 
tected by a scaly wgis, and the head by a helmet 
with a very conspicuous horsehair crest. The 
left arm is dependent and probably rested on 
a shield, which, like the spear carried in the 
right hand, has been lost. With the exception 
ofthese two accessories and some abrasion of 
the features, this little work of art is singularly 
perfect. The ‘‘ patina ” also is in excellent pre- 
servation. The statuette was exhibited by 
Precentor Venables at the recent meeting of 
the Archzeological Institute at Cambridge, and 
was pronounced by Mr. Fortnum, the President 
of the Section of Antiquities, to be a relic of 
singular interest and beauty. 


INDEPENDENTLY of a large picture of a pro- 
cession of flower-bearers during a festival in 
Rome, which has occupied him for some 
time and will probably go to the Academy 
text year, Mr. Alma Tadema is far ad- 
vanced with two little works. Of these ‘A 
More Interesting Passage’ represents the 
interior of a room, much darker than the 
Panter commonly affects. Upon a couch in the 
centre are two Roman ladies, both of whom 
lave been reading. One of them is half reclin- 
ig against a cushion with her feet drawn up, 
and has a large volume resting upon her bent 
knees and open between her hands. The 
stmation and truthfulness of her expression as 
she reads a passage aloud it would be hard to 











overpraise. The spontaneity of her posture 
is charming. The other lady, who sits on 
the couch, has turned from her book, which 
lies on a bronze table before her, and, 
while resting one hand on the seat, has the 
other arm on the open page. She looks over 
her neighbour’s shoulder and listens with in- 
terest which is that of life itself. The former 
damsel wears a sea-green tunic of a greyish 
tint, and, as regards the chiaroscuro of the 
picture, sober in its tone, so as to harmonize 
with the pale rosy purple of her companion’s 
robe and to contrast with the reddish-crim- 
son curtain of a much deeper tene which is 
drawn across the window behind the group. 
The sunlight shines through the curtain, 
while the dark shadows of the foliage outside 
are strongly cast upon the luminous space. 
Through an open window is seen the fagade 
of a temple under brilliant sunshine ; on the 
other side another opening reveals in cooler 
daylight an adjoining building, its white walls 
and closed shutters of sculptured bronze. 
The companion picture is named ‘ Courtship,’ 
and its scene is a lofty terrace of that white 
marble in which so many of Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
admirers delight. From it we look over a 
summer sea and a mountainous coast in the 
extreme distance. On the parapet, and distinct 
against the sky, is placed a draped statuette in 
dark green bronze of a muse holding a satiric 
mask. A large bush of white roses is in flower 
on our left, and in front of it a comely damsel, 
clad in pale, warm grey, half sits, half reclines 
in a chair of woven cane. Her features have 
the charm of happiness and rosy beauty, while, 
touching with one elegant finger her dimpled 
cheek, she seems to be trying to repress a smile 
of delight and hide her pleasure from the 
observation of her lover, who, sitting at her 
side, urges his suit, and, being of a sensitive 
temperament apparently, nervously shifts his 
sapphire ring up and down the third finger of 
his left hand. The lady is daintily trifling with 
a bunch of dark-blue larkspur flowers. The 
lover’s ardour and diffidence are as happily ex- 
pressed as his mistress’s reserve and delight. 

Mr. G. Srvonps has made much progress 
with the model of a life-size nudity, an adoles- 
cent girl, representing ‘The Swan Maiden’ of 
certain legends. She is half sitting on, half 
leaning against, a mass of rock at the side of a 
pool, upon which float two swans, one on each 
side of the girl, who looks down at one of the 
birds and appears to be charmed with its 
grace and dignity. The three figures compose 
with rare grace, and their flowing lines are, 
so to say, emphasized by the long-leaved water- 
plants and other shrubs which the sculptor 
has arranged near them. For the chief figure 
he has employed a severe and pure, but very 
shapely type of womanhood, which is natural- 
istic and yet is highly refined. ‘The Swan 
Maiden’ is to be carried out in marble. 

TE case of Milles v. Lampson, about which 
the artistic world is somewhat excited, as it 
may have a very wide application, besides de- 
ciding some questions concerning an ambitious 
group of portraits by the late Mr. E. Long, 
has been postponed till after the vacation, owing 
to the crowded state of the cause list. 


Tue find of silver plate at Hampstead pre- 
sents some curious features. The objects are 
of French work of the seventeenth century, and 
can scarcely have any but an incidental con- 
nexion with the tumulus near which they were 
discovered. The find consists of two square 
bottles, a small bowl, and two nozzles of chan- 
deliers, all of stout silver plate, thickly gilt. 
Though the finders have scrubbed the surface 
to remove the dirt and oxide, still a consider- 
able quantity of black deposit remains, and 
would seem to testify to the interment having 
taken place at no recent date. 

Messrs. Mittarp, Davis & Co. have pub- 
lished a large print from a plate engraved by 











' Mr. A. ©. Alais after a picture by Mr. W. 


Hunt, which is entitled ‘ Frustrated,’ because 
it represents with a good deal of spirit 
a cat that, chased by three dogs, has found 
refuge on the top of a pump in a farmyard, 
and defies the futile efforts of the pursuers 
to get at her. The publishers tell us that 
‘*the quiet humour and fidelity to nature 
of our present reproduction, as well as its ex- 
ceptional merits, warrants [sic] us in assuming 
that it will prove one of the most popular of 
modern engravings.” Although the subject is 
not quite in our line, we should be glad to find it 
so, and need onlyadd tothis appreciative criticism 
our own opinion, to the effect that while the 
print, like the picture, is a little hard, its good 
draughtsmanship is commendable. We have an 
‘*artist’s proof” (whatever that may be) of it. 


Mr. Leonarp W. Kine, B.A., of King’s 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed an 
assistant in the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 


THE Commissioners of the Clerkenwell Public 
Library have arranged the first of a series of 
picture exhibitions in their reading-room, con- 
sisting of a variety of paintings in oil and water 
colours, and sketches in black and white, by 
Messrs. H. M., Walter, and Sidney Paget. 


M. Fantin-Latocr’s ‘Atelier aux Bati- 
gnolles,’ which was at the Salon in 1872, and has 
been repeatedly exhibited in London, has at 
last found a resting-place in the Luxembourg. 
It contains portraits of MM. Assollant, Manet, 


| Renouard, and Zola. 


Tue Austrian landscape painter Herr E. 
Schindler is dead. He was in his fiftieth year. 
—Likewise dead is Herr Luitpold Miiller, an 
Austrian gee painter of distinction, and Di- 
rector of the Academy of the Fine Arts, Vienna. 


Owr1nc to the length to which the reports of 
the archeological meetings run we are forced to 
defer till next week the publication of Mr. Torr’s 
reply to Mr. Gardner's letter in our last number. 








MUSIC 


comin 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Maal of Musical History. By James E. 
Matthew. (Grevel & Co.)—This is an extended 
edition of the author’s ‘Popular History of 
Music, from St. Ambrose to Mozart,’ which is 
now out of print. In a volume of 460 pages, 
many of which are occupied with portraits and 
other illustrations, together with a copious index, 
one must not look for exhaustive treatment of 
any portion of musical history, and much of 
Mr. Matthew’s book is toc sketchy to be of 
service to students. Ordinary amateurs, how- 
ever, will find it readable, though disfigured by 
misprints and occasional misstatements of fact. 
Thus we read of Tallis’s ‘‘ Canon ” in forty parts, 
the ‘‘ Missa Pap Marcalli,” ‘*O au mein holder 
Abend-Stern,” ‘‘ Amboise Thomas,” and ‘‘ Her- 
bert Parry.” These, taken at random, are 
examples of sheer carelessness. Some of the 
information is conveyed in loose, not to say in- 
accurate fashion, as, for instance, this, relative 
to Bach’s settings of the ‘Passion’: ‘‘ Of these 


| Bach produced five, the one according to St. 


Matthew being that on the largest scale, and 
probably the best known. He also wrote a 
Christmas oratorio.” Then musicians will be 
astounded to learn that Schubert shared with 
Emanuel Bach the settlement of sonata form. 
We mention these defects because in a treatise 
which is necessarily concise correctness should, 
at any rate, be secured. The portraits and illus- 
trations are excellent, and a bibliography is 
appended to each chapter. 

WE have also received The Art of Singing, by 
Sinclair Dunn (Fisher Unwin), a chatty and 
readable little book, with anecdotes of celebrated 
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singers ; and the 113th edition, enlarged, of The | 


Elements of the Theory of Music, by Robert 
Sutton (Robert Cocks & Co.). 








Musical Gossiy, 


At the moment of going to press we are in- 
formed of the sudden death of Madame Trebelli, 
which occurred on Thursday morning. Post- 
poning a suitable obituary notice, we take the 
earliest opportunity of expressing regret at the 
departure of an artist who for nearly a genera- 
tion was unequalled in her branch of the musical 
profession. 

Musica work in the metropolis is now com- 
pletely at a standstill as regards performances, 
and at present there is no promise of any re- 
newal of activity for several weeks, except as to 


light opera, of which two or three examples will | 


probably be presented in the course of next 
month. The Gloucester Festival will be the 
first fixture of serious interest for musicians, 
and happily this celebration promises to take 
very high rank in the history of the ‘‘ Festivals 
of the Three Choirs.” 

Tre health of Sir Arthur Sullivan has so 
greatly improved that he has made much pro- 
gress with his new Savoy opera, of which the 
libretto has been furnished by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, and it will probably be produced on 
the 17th of next month. 

Mr. J. P. Jackson, whose English transla- 
tions of Wagner’s serious dramatic poems have 
already won deserved favour, has now issued a 
version of ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 


Lutty’s music to Moliére’s ‘Le Bourgeois | 


Gentilhomme,’ of which the score does not exist, 
or, at any rate, has disappeared, has been edited 
by M. Weckerlin, a well-read French amateur, 
thoroughly familiar with early French opera, 
and the result is described as an artistic restora- 
tion of a work in every respect worthy of the 
illustrious predecessor of Gluck. 


Ir is stated that Herr Anton Seidl, who for 
several years has occupied a foremost position 
as conductor in New York, has been presented 
with the sum of 12,500/., subscribed by wealthy 
amateurs for the formation of an independent 
orchestra. 

Tue 10th of November is named at present 
for the production of Mascagni’s new opera 
‘Les Rantzau’ at the Pergola theatre in 
Florence. The principal interpreters will be 
Signora Darclée, and Signori de Lucia, Battis- 
tini, Sottolona, and Broglio. 


Antonin DvorAk will leave Europe for New 
York next month, and at his inaugural concert 
on October 12th he will produce a new cantata 
from his own pen, entitled ‘Columbus.’ 


Prosects are on foot to erect suitable 
memorials to the late Franco Faccio ; 801. have 
already been subscribed in Milan; and in 
Verona, his native town, a féte is being organized 
by the bass singer Rubelle, the proceeds of 
which will be devoted to the erection of a 
souvenir in the Philharmonic Theatre. 








DRAMA 


—_—e—- 


A New Variorwm Edition of Shakespeare. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness.—Vol. IX. 
The Tempest. (Lippincott & Co.)—Contrary to 
his wont, Mr. Furness makes in the present 
volume of his variorum Shakspeare a species 
of apology for the extent of the notes which he 
collects and reprints. This is unneeded. In 


the fulness of the information it supplies is 
found a principal attraction of the work. When 
completed the new Shakspeare will constitute, 
among other things, a history of Shakspearean 
criticism. A futile enough thing in the main 
is this criticism, that soars to the corners of the 
moon in search of what lies at its feet, sub- 








stitutes conjecture for certainty, splits straws, 

and discovers mares’ nests. It is not wholly 

valueless, however, though the amount of solid 

food it supplies be but as Falstaff’s halfpenny- | 
worth of bread to his ‘‘ intolerable deal of sack.” 

We are speaking, of course, of the criticism | 
that deals with difficulties of text. It is advan- | 
tageous, however, to the student to have in 
accessible form the various conjectures to which 
a dubious passage gives rise, and then after this 
feast of unreason to come on the calm and sane 
summing up of the editor. If there is anything 
too much in the volume, which we do not aftirm, 
it is in the reprint of the disgraceful so-called 
“version” of ‘The Tempest’ of Dryden and | 
D’Avenant, which is only too easy of access. It is 
a pardonable and even laudable ambition to give 
all concerning a play that the student can want, 
and there may be quarters in which Dryden’s 
travesty is not to be seen. Mr. Furness also 
prints in extenso a prose translation of ‘The 
Fair Sidea,’ from the ‘Opus Theatricum’ of 
Jacob Ayrer, in which German imagination and 
enthusiasm have traced a source of the plot of 
‘The Tempest.’ This is wisely done, the piece 
having genuine interest, and the ‘Shakespeare 
in Germany’ of Cohn, in which a previous 
translation is given, being in comparatively 
few hands. Mr. Furness’s task has been dis- 
charged with customary fidelity. The text, 
possibly the purest we possess of any play of 
Shakspeare, is from the first folio, in which, 
as is generally known, it stands foremost, 
the various readings and conjectures being 
beneath, while at foot, in smaller type, are the 
textual notes. These in the case of the well- 
known crux ‘‘ Most busie lest, when I doe it,” 
extend over a dozen closely printed pages. 
Recent editions, English and American, have 
been consulted, among the former being the 
‘Irving Shakespeare.’ The third edition of the 
‘Cambridge Shakespeare,’ however, appeared 
too late to be employed in the volume. With 
pious fidelity, though with the mention of no 
name, Mr. Furness dedicates his volume ‘‘In 
memoriam.” The missing name will, however, 
universally be supplied. Mr. Furness’s father, 
now a nonagenarian, helps him in his task. 
Under these conditions, it may be hoped that 
many other volumes of this monumerta edition 
of Shakspeare will appear under the same 
specially competent editor. 








A SHAKSPEAREAN PROVERB. 

In ‘2 Henry IV.,’ V. i. 34, we find the pro- 
verb, ‘‘ A friend i’ the court is better than a 
penny in purse.” 

Cotgrave (s.v. Ami”) has: ‘‘Mieux saut avoir 
ami en voye qu’or ny argent en courroye: Proy. 
We say (but with some difference) beiter a 
friend in Court than a penny in the purse. 

Hazlitt has: ‘A friend in court is worth a 
penny in purse”; for which form he refers us 
to Camden’s ‘Remaines’ (1614). He also 
quotes from Ray: ‘‘ Bon fait avoir ar* ® cour, 
car le procés en est plus cozrt. Fr. A riend in 
court makes the process short.” 

None of these forms come go near the order 
of the words in Shakspeare as does the follow- 
ing quotation from ‘The Romaunt of the Rose,’ 
as given in Chaucer’s ‘ Works,’ ed. 1561, fol. 
exli, back :— 

For frende in courte aie b ‘er is 
Than peny in purse cert.s 


The latter line is plainly defective, but this 
need not be now considered. Cf. Morris’s 
‘Chaucer,’ vol. vi. 1. 5544. 

In ‘Le Roman de la Rose,’ ed. Méon, 1. 4963, 
we find :— 

Qu’adés vaut micx mis en voie 

Que ne font deniere en corroie. 
This is clearly the source of the French form 
quoted by Cotgrave. 

I once suggested that Shakspeare may have 
caught up the phrase ‘“‘ fardels (for to) beare” 
from the same book, fol. cxlii, and that the 
line ‘‘ In yearth is not our countre,” on the same 





page, may have suggested the phrase “the un. 


discovered country.” But I believe that I was 
very promptly laughed at for my pains. At the 
same time, it is a curious coincidence that the 
earliest form of the present proverb—a form 
more closely resembling that used by Shak. 
speare than any other—occurs on the preceding 
page of the very same book, both pages being 
visible at once as it lies open. ° 
Wa ter W. Sxzar, 








Bramatic Gossip. 


A sEcoND week entirely devoid of novelty 
follows the first. One or two promised enter. 
tainments have, indeed, fallen through, a matter 
of relief to the few whose occupations compel 
them to watch the theatrical speculations which 
se swivent et se ressemblent. 

Mr. BEERBOHM TREE began on Monday with 
‘The Dancing Girl’ a fortnight’s engagement at 
the Grand Theatre, Islington, Miss Lily Han. 
bury playing the hercine. This performance 


| and that of ‘The Red Lamp’ and ‘The Ballad. 


Monger’ are included in Mr. Tree’s country 
tour. 

Mr. Tree has written to repudiate any in- 
tention (immediate ?) of producing ‘ Othello’ or 
‘Macbeth.’ 

A REVIVAL of ‘Betsy,’ with Miss Jennie 
Rogers as the heroine, is promised at the Crite- 
rion. 

Drvry Lane will, it is said, have this yeara 
rival at Christmas, pantomime being promised 
at the Olympic. 

Mr. Rosert BucHanan has stated that his 
drama of ‘Squire Kate,’ which has been played 
in the United States, will be given in England. 
The same writer is adapting ‘ L’Ainé’ for Mr. 
Willard, and preparing a play for Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree. 

To the theatres which have closed has to be 
added the Royalty. 

‘ JoE THE JUDGE’ is givenas the title of a play 
by Mr. F. C. Philips and Mr. Charles Brookfield, 
intended to find its way into the triple bill at 
the Court. 

‘THE PRopIGAL’s DAUGHTER’ is, it is reported, 
the title of Mr. Pettitt’s new drama for Drury 
Lane. Among actors engaged are Miss Fanny 
Brough, Miss Millward, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. 
Leonard Boyne, Mr. C. Williams, and Mr. H. 
Nicholls. 

Tue forthcoming play of Dr. Ibsen will be 
issued in English by Mr. Heinemann in Decem- 
ber next. 

Mr. BEERBOHM TREE is contributing an essay 
on ‘Hamlet’ to the North American Review. 


M. AprIEN DECOURCELLE, whose death we 
announced last week, was born in 1824, married 
a niece of M. Dennery, and wrote, alone or in 
conjunction with M. Deslandes, M. Barritre, 
M. Anicet-Bourgeois, and other dramatists, over 
a hundred pieces, principally melodramas. Of 
those in which he was unaided ‘Une Soirée a 
la Bastille,’ a one-act piece in verse, was given 
at the Francais, April 30th, 1845, as was ‘Don 
Guzman ; ou, la Journée d’un Séducteur,’ in 
five acts, September 22nd, 1846. Others were 
played at the Gymnase, Vaudeville, Palais 
Royal, and Variétés. In collaboration with M. 
Jules Claretie he wrote, in 1874, ‘Un Pére,’ in 
four acts. To M. Claretie he owed presumably 
the post he occupied at his death of examiner 
of plays at the Comédie Frangaise. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—C. K.—W. M. A.—H. 0. F.- 


H. P. de V.—J. L.—J. W. M.—received. 
H.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. Ask 
any intelligent bookseller. 
A REET 
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>} SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
vas 
he 
te | pOPULAR NOVELS. |sEVENTH EDITION OF ‘THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” | ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
i Fach Work complete in One Volume Now ready, SEVENTH EDITION, crown 8vo. 68. OF 
ch Wor i ume, 

: crown 80. price 68- THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. POPULAR WORKS. 
* | by Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD. By Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD, meena eet foe oe 

The History of David Grieve. Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ &c. } Crown 8vo. 38 64d, each. , 

Robert Elamere. (ee port Ealion snresieie 

2vele Sor limp cloth, 28.62) . New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition of ‘The Giant’s Robe.’ The Small House at Allington. 

ty By A. CONAN DOYLE. Just published, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, Framley Parsonage. By ANTHONY 
or- The White Company. T H E G I A N T "Ss R 0 B E. The Gianaahaee AEE. 
" By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. By F. ANSTEY. | LOPE. zs ‘ 
ch J} The New Rector. | WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Tree a Rees, Be 
th By Miss THACKERAY. A FALLEN IDOL. Crown| VICE VERSA; or, a Lesson Domestic Stories, | By the Author 


Old Kensington. | 8vo. 6s. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. limp to Fathers. Crown 8vo. limp red cloth ; 
7 . ; ' peste! 4) ors an By Mrs. 
at ] the Village on the Cliff. red cloth, 26. 6d. 2s. 6d. Ep Pesca ee Ge rene. Fy 


ee | Five Old Friends and a Young he PARIAH. Crown 8vo.|The TALKING HORSE, andj Within the Precincts. By Mrs, 


| eas : . > sae a 
. To Esther, and other Sketches. | a crown 8vo. limp red —— Second Edition. Crown Carita. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
Blue, Beard’s Keys, and other | —_- |For Perc.val. By MARGARET VELEY. 


| 
in- The Story of Elizabeth; Two | New Volume of Smith, Elder & Co.’s Popular 2s and 2s. 6d. Series. |No New Thing. By W. E. Norris, 


HOURS ; en On August 26, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. Love the Debt. By RicHArD ASHE 
Toilers and Spinsters. KING (“BASIL”). 


ig | Miss Angel. | Mrs. Dymond. EIGHT DAYS: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. wives and Daughters. By Mrs. 














‘ Miss Williamson’s Divagations. | , r 
te 8 | By R. E. FORREST, North and South. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
By R. E. FORREST. | Author of ‘ The Touchstone of Peril,’ &c. S Le 
ra Eight Days: a Tale of the | oeenlgA | Sane SE a 
ed INDIAN MUTINY. On August 26, SIXPENCE, New Series, No. 111, Cranford, and other Stories. By 
| Mrs. GASKELL. 
his. By ROY a on ta the. (Chea The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for September, Mary Barton, and other Stories. 
a A Draught — (Cheap containing MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN, by S. Baring-Gould, Author of, By Mrs. GASKELL. 
iahgataalins *Mehalah,’ ‘Court Royal,’ &c. Chaps. 11-15.—AMONG the ‘‘ WICHES.”—YELLOW | Ruth: The Grey Woman: and 
1d. | utd 5 e y mand ; 
fr By a NEW WRITER. JACK.—The UNCANNY BAIRN: a Story of the Second Sight.—BARCELONA.— | other Stories. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
“4 The Rajah’s Heir, (Cheap Edition, NATURA REGINA.—The COUNTESS RADNA, by W. E. Norris, Author of ‘Matri-| Lizzie Leigh; A Dark Night’s 
2s, and 2s. 6d.) mony,’ ‘ Heaps of Money,’ &c. Chaps. 9-12. WORK;; and other Stories. By Mrs. GASKELL. 
be 
™ CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 
ld 4 ’ 
a By the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY BAWN. By LEIGH HUNT. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s, each; or in limp red cloth, feap. 8vo. s. Gd. each. Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 28. 6d. each. 
ad, MOLLY BAWN. DORIS. FAITH and UNFAITH. IMAGINATION andFANCY;| WIT and HUMOUR. Se-, MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. 
PHYLLIS. PORTIA. LADY BRANKSMERE. or, Selections from the| lected from the English’ A Selection of Sketches, 
ry MRS. GEOFFREY. BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. | LOYS, LORD BERRES- English Poets. | Poets. Essays, and Critical Me- 
ny AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, GREEN PLEASURE and|_ FORD, and other TALES. | The TOWN: its Memorable} A JAR of HONEY from moirs. 
Ir. ROSSMOYNE. | GREY GRIEF. | UNDER-CURRENTS. Characters and LEvents.| MOUNT HYBLA; or, TABLE TALK. To whiclk 
H Illustrated. | Sweets from Sicily in Par-| are added Imaginary Con- 
. By HOLME LEE. at aan — a pag a org Pastoral Poetry =" of Pope and 
be In pictorial covers, feap. 8vo. 28, each. 
ae Dt arcici cot een acne anc ent 
: e BANK DIARY. R. WYNYARD’S V le io P 
DAUGHTER. BASIL GODFREY’ S| BEN MILNER’S WOOING. Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
ay KATHIE BRAND. CAPRICE. The BEAUTIFUL MISS | JANE EYRE. SHIRLEY. VILLETTE. 
ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FOR- | MAUDE TALBOT. BARRINGTON. WUTHERING HEIGHTS|The PROFESSOR; and | The TENANT of WILDFELL 
TUNES. COUNTRY STORIES. and AGNES GREY. POEMS. HALL. 











*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in Seven Volumes, crown 8vo. illustrated, 5s. each, 


"i By GEORGE GISSING. and the POCKET EDITION, with Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in half-cloth, witb 
e cut or uncut edges, 1s. Gd, each. 














in Fcap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2%, each ; or limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 

re, DEMOS : a Story of Socialist | A LIFE’S MORNING. The NETHER WORLD. By Mrs. GASKELL. 

rer’ Life in England. THYRZA. NEW GRUB STREBRT. Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d, each. 

Of : . WIVES and —epeurnns. SYLVIA‘S LOVERS. LIZZIE LEIGH, and other 
‘ v an . TON, and other} TALES. 

z By the AUTHOR of ‘MEHALAH. CRANFORD, and other] TALES. FE of CHARLOTTE 

en Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. TALES. RUTH, and other TALES. BRONTE. 

on : *,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in Eight Volumes, small fcap. 8vo. bound in half-- 
na MBHALAH a Btory of the| JOHN HERRING: a West | RICHARD CABLE, the cloth; cut or uncut edges, 1s. Gd per Volume; or the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, Seven: 

COURT R OYAL The rN ER ) cKS. ightshipman, Volumes, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, each. 

, r R f ? 4 

ond Also, uniform with the above, a large number of Novels by Popular Writers. 

Mi. By W. E. NORRIS. And in crown 8vo, size, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

in Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s, each; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d, each. a7 ouene ane. VICE VERSA. By F. Anstey. | The PARIAH. By F. Anstey~ 

sly HEAPS of MONEY. MADEMOISELLE DE|NO NEW THING. RANKS; or, the Gentle-| 4 FALLEN IDOL. By F.| A BRIDE from the BUSH 

er MATRIMONY. MERSAC, ADRIAN VIDAL. man Private. Anstey. By B. W. Hornung. 











*,* Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post free on application, a copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a list of 1s,, 1s. 6d., 2s., 
= Qs, 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s, Popular Novels, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 


. Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in the Popular Novels Series are the following :—H. RIDER HAGGARD, F. ANSTEY, Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
s D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, JAMES PAYN, GEORGE GISSING, the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY BAWN,’ the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HERRING,’ W. E. 
NORRIS, HAMILTON AIDE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Mrs. GASKELL, HOLME LEE, the BRONTE SISTERS, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SAA AAA Oe 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; post free, 104d, 
BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 3d.; post free, 


43d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s, 6d.; post free, 2s. 4d. and 4s. 1d, 





ANNUALLY. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. is. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. és. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW'S GUIDE to BRITTANY. | 3s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 4s. 
BRADSHAW’S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 1s. each. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Complete, 5s. 6d. 
In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of all the Railways. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1892. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 

Cost of Passport, 2s.; fee for obtaining same, Is, 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition 
to Consulate charges. 

Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s. 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


Couriers obtained on application. 





W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 
BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 


LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
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7 IBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE,—Fully illustrated 
L LISTS = Lye! will be sent on application to MARL- 
BOROUGH, G & CO. Old Bailey, E.C. 

The “ MARLBOROUGH PATENT PAMPHLET 


o. ‘ASES,” in 30 sizes, from Is. to 3s. each. Magazine Cases for loose 
Feriodicals lettered with names of Magazines. 





‘The “MARLBOROUGH PATENT CARD-CATA 


LOGUE CASES,” in the form of a book, with a stecl rod and 
removable cards, &c. Price 5s. and 6s. Postage, 6d. extra. 





The ‘‘MARLBOROUGH ADJUSTABLE BOOK 


TER.” Patent paper covers to slip on volumes of any ordinary 
thickness. Specimen box; Is. ; by post, ls. 3d. 


Of all Stationers and Booksellers. 





LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 


ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNES TA. 
e best remedy for 
eee 4 the STOMACH, 


d INDIGESTION, 
And Safest piivions for Delicate Constitutions, 
Chil Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


HEAR’ TBURN, 
GOUT, 





—————————— 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Volume JANUARY to JUNE, 1892, 


With the Index, 


Price 10s. 6d., is NOW READY. 


** The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 


by post, 1s, 3d, 


Now ready, price 6s, 


THE GENERAL 


INDEX 


TO THE SEVENTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 1886 to 1891. 





(Two Vols, in each Year.) 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





THE 
LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR BOOK-WORK. 


Extract from the Printers’ Register, December 7, 1891. 


“The result of the contest between four American composing machines, 


the Linotype, the Rogers’, 


the MacMillan, and the St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced, The Linotype showed the best results, composing on the 


first day of eight hours 47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the second day, 
, market reports, and cable news, which had to be read and corrected.” 


sisted partly of sporting, 


The matter chosen con- 


The above shows that 49,000 American ems, equal to 98,000 English ens, were 
set in eight hours—giving 


AN AVERAGE OF 12,250 ENS AN HOUR, CORRECTED MATTER, 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be made on the Linotype Machine 


in about a quarter of the time occupied by hand-setting. To demonstrate this experiments were 


conducted by the well-known publisher Mr. H. Rand. 
a large variety of errors were purposely introduced both in Linotypes and ordinary type. 


Into 9,200 ens of matter from the daily press 
The 


Linotype matter was corrected in twenty-seven minutes, while the type matter occupied an hour 


and a half, 


The ECONOMIC PRINTING and PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 


30, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C., having acquired the monopoly of Linotype Machines in 
London (excepting Newspaper Offices), are in a position to quote decidedly advantageous Prices to 
Authors for the Composition of Books by Linotype, and also undertake the Printing, being well 
equipped with Printing Machinery by the best makers, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


EIGHTH SERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER (August 20) contains— 


NOTES :— Rush-bearing Sunday at Sule de—A Long Sentence— 
Sedan-chair—Morant’s ‘History of Es ‘Trompette Marine ” 
—Parliament of 1892—Ivy in America —The Gladstone Gingerbread 
—John Wesley—KRents in 1713—Browne, of Abbott’s foe, Poe prt 
Fields Prison—Slavonie Names for Sunday—The s’ and the 
‘Saxon Chronicle’—Henry Knollys, M.P.—Sie T. White—School 
Feasts—Margate and the ‘Gentleman's Magazine ’— Will of Edward, 
Earl of Shrewsbury—‘ Eminent Persons’—Nicholas Kratzer—Martin 
Lluellyn. 

QUERIES :—Robert Lowe—Rabelais Book-plate—“ A fly on the cor- 
oral ”- —Crossbows—** Iron Virgin of Nuremberg” —‘ Le chien de 
ean de Nivelle "—Ainsworth, of Blacklow—“ Fenny Gleek "—RBate, 

Miniaturist— Archbishop ' Tenison’ ‘3 Arms—O’Sullivan Bere Family— 
Blount, Earl of Devon — The Grow-for-ever Aquatalis "—Coo 
Author Wanted—Article Sought—Butler Family— ~Squailer—* Uni- 
versal Spectator '"—N. Barham—Poems in the ‘Greek Anthology.’ 

REPLIES :—The Atomic Theory—‘ A wicked Italian boke”"—Picture of 
the ‘Teinity-—Denconannes of Tyndale—A Famous Surgeon—“ Dead 

2 “"Toddy” of African Derivation—Source of Anec- 














2— Hynings—“ Buffetier”—Cats Poisonous—Sir 

Purbeck Temple—Jap Island—Holy Wells—St. Jerome on Can- 
nibalism—White and Black Knights—‘Uld Honest John Bull’— 
Hussar—Chatterton: Marriner—k Cosway—Relladonna—A Preco- 
cious Artist— Personal Names—St. Saviour’s, Southwark—Lines 
from Donne—Is Ireland in Partibus Infidelium ?—Picture by Titian 
—Matriculation at Cambridge. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Fowler’s ‘Julius Casar’—French’s ‘Index Ar- 
morial '—Bernon’s ‘ First Steps to English ’—‘ Shall and Will.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (August 13) contains— 

NOTES :—Sir T. More’s Book of Hours—Shakspeariana—‘‘The kiss of 
the spouse” — History of Spectacles — Pétonner — Char — Double 
Christian Name— The ‘Marseillaise’-—Hon. A. Waldegrave—Our 
Forefathers’ Custom—German Element in English—‘* Cocytus”— 
“Almost,” an Adjective—Churches in Denmark—Reynell—Modern 
Antiquities. 

QUERIES :—Numismatic—Wright Book-plates—Perforation of Stamps— 
Tyrrell of Thornton—Lead Hall, York—Picture by Titian—Sir A. J. 
Foste ‘Old Honest John Bull '—Hell Fire Club—‘‘ Andrew Mar- 
tins "—Swedish Novel—Wilde Jiiger—Rarker Family—Drinkwater 
Meadows—Neville Cradle—‘‘ Jack come up and kiss me"—Ridley— 
Devil: Lincoln—St. Mark the Gaunt—Source of Phrase Sought— 
Huxley Families—Rey. Dr. ae Bina Eee ane Gall is wee 
Mottoes—Gooseberry Smashers—“‘Fine, like seven bells in a wig- 
box "—Cambrian Shakspeare. 

REPLIES: — Nestorian Christians in China — “ Ventre-saint-gris” — 

; ence —Norton St. Waleric— Legal Blunders in 
d Son ‘Englishman’s Welcome’ — 7 

“Devil’s Books”—Long Face and High Breeding—The Name 
Clarinda—Sir Ww. Raleigh~Cousiny—Ereneh Prophets“ Runawayes 
Eyes ””—One Pound N —'T. Fletcher — Gruesome — Barbow 
‘Bruce '—A Lost Word— oWills in Ireland—Long Nails and Gentility 
—Curiosities of Interpretation—American Loyalists—Camp-ball— 
Windmills — Wooden or Golden Chalice—Supputation: Easter— 
Baptismal Names—Anne Boleyn—Sir J. Strange—Gemmace—Ety- 
mology of Lute—Son of Queen Elizabeth—Portraits of George III. 

NOTES on BOOKS: —Rarrett’ s ‘Essex: Highways, Byways, and Water- 

ways ’"—Watson’s ‘Adventures of a Blockade Runner —Ridgway’s 
‘Origin of Metallic Currency ’—Skeat’'s ‘Primer of English Etymo- 
logy '—Gomme’s ‘Gentleman’s Magazin+ Library — English ‘opo- 
graphy,’ Vol. II.—‘ Maxwell’s ‘Me:idiana’—‘The Laird 0’ Coul’s 
Ghost —Treloar’s ‘L udgate Hill, Past and Present.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 








THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 6 contains— 


NOTES :—-Did Dante visit England ?—Polls at Elections—Self-cure by 
Animals—Old Blandford Church, Virginia — Execution of Earl 
Ferrars—J. Elphinstone—Column of the Place Vendéme—Common 
Nouns from Names—Future State of Animals—L. Shaks 
and-by— Pie Plant—W. Shipley: R. Cosway — Legal 
Writing too much —Snob— Lost Locket—T. Gainsborough—‘To 
paint the lion ”"—Longfellow’s ‘ Village Blacksmith '—Lord Knyvett. 

QUERIES :—Canterbury Printers—Migre—W. Lovegrove — Liston as 
Paul Pry—‘The Sybil’s Leaves’—Clayton—Birket Foster—Nesla, 
Princess of North Wales—Anne of Denmark—Desmarets—‘ Mother 
Hubbard’—Nicholls : Bronté—Wooden or Golden Chalice—Salari— 
The Solent — Hogging—‘The Nursing of Jupiter’—Leucomb— 
Edward VI. as Author—Pamphlets by Sir J. Clerk—‘ Et tu, Brute?” 
— Mycenw’—Laylock — Lila:—‘ Lays of Past Days '—Rev. 8. Dean— 
Umbrella Lending Company—Frescoes —'‘Tyndale’s Descendants— 
Charles Emmanuel III.—Ugo Foscolo—* The ‘Three Cranes "—Source 
of Quotation —Gresmanni—Chalking under a Pot—Bouchardon’s 
Sculptures. 

REPLIES :—Portrait of George III.—Racoon—‘The Foresters ’—W. 
Boyd—Anointing—‘ Bone said”—Belladonna—Indian Folk-lore— 
The Cuckoo—Wild Horses—The Fentouns—Miserere Carvings— 
Fire by Rubbing Sticks—Green-room—Windmills—Sir E. Apsley— 
John Company — Suffolk MSS.—Bute—‘‘For he’s a jolly good 
fellow’’—Straw at Weddings — Archery— Lincolnshire Poetical 
‘Traditions—Mazard Bowls—T. Wharton—Woman Soldier—Suffolk 
Pedigrees—Sancy Diamond. 

NOTES on BOOKS:—Saintsbury’s Swift’s ‘Polite Conversation ’"— 
Jackson's ‘Cumberland and Westmoreland Pedigrees ’—Miss Pea- 
cock’s ‘ Bunyan ’—Birrell’s ‘ Res Judicata '—Magazines of the Month. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 39 contains :— 


NOTES : — Insbriick-Hofkirche—‘ Dictionary of National her mag, om hy '— 
Lincolnshire Field-names—Stage Scenery—Summer Cast. 
—A Venerable Yew Tree—Dante—A Lost Word—St. Augustine on the 
Sea Shore—Gas—‘‘A hair of the dog that bit you”—Chicket—W. 
Kiffen—‘“ Our enemies will tell us with pleasure”—‘ Malbrough "— 
Folk-lore of Clocks—Anson’s ‘ Voyage ’"—Firmamens. 


QUERIES :—Cousiny—Eylebourn or Nailbourn—Pirie’ areas pe 
lation at Cambridge—Barbour’s ‘ Bruce’— 
Cerveng, Painter—Carving—Quaker Powells of Senauaah- aaa 
of G. Herbert—Marie Christine of Spain—Southern Regiment of 
Fencible Men—Names of Bells—Lovel Family— Hannah Snell — 

‘ L’Allegro’—Smythe of Corsham—Anne Boleyn— Picture of the 
Trinity —Salisbury Burial Entry— Lines from Donne— Dickens’s 
‘Christmas Carol ’—Authors Wanted. 


REPLIES :—Roya! Families of Europe—Shakspeare and Newton—Villa : 
Sims—Sampler—Nares Family—Panjandrum—Mack:ntoshes — ‘ The 
Middle Kingdom’ —General Wynyard—Eggs in Salt--A Bet Hand— 
«* Lost Books ”"—Lancashire Pedigrees—Admiral Bligh—Shot—‘ Little 
Dorrit ’—Lincoln’s Inn Gateway—Clan Chattan—Paget—Roraima— 
Stockfish—Mumbo Jumbo—Personal Names— Literacy Treasures, 
Trinity Colle e, Dublin—Couple : Warp—Library, St. Mary’s ChureP 
Stamford—“ Durum et durum ” &c.—Superstition abc ut Drownir 
Captain-Lieutenant—Deciduous Trees—Misappliied are xavhtod at 
lingham — Orangeman — Peacocks’ Eggs — Lincc 
Authors Wanted. the Preliminary 

NOTES on BOOKS: — Cowper's Custerbary Me Meve University of 
Furness’s ‘ Variorum Shakespeare 
King Edward and New Wischelgee”. = Todds, “thout ch charge. be 
Poetry.’ ntries may 


e, and special 
Notices to Correspondents. 





arrange- 
second or subsequent 
Price 4d. each; free by post, yo 

eS gymen, and others 

Published by JoHn C, FRANcIs, Bre: 
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S EDUCATIONAL LIST 
BLACKIE & SON’s 
oN Oana atiab ania ct 
READING. : DRAWING. SCIENCE. 
The Century Readers, Fully illustrated ana Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing Books. | Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Translate 
bound in cloth. i Produced under the direct superintendence of EB. J. and Edited by Prof. J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L, Twelfth 
First Primer. 2}d. | Second Primer. 34d. POYNTER, R.A., and sanctioned by the Committee of Edition, Revised throughout. Copiously illustrated 
’ Infant Reader. 6d. Council on Education. With Instructions and Diagrams Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. In Parts, limp cloth, 4g 6d. 
en ate. ~, Penh Reader. “7 to simplify the a —_ Teacher and Pupil. Each each, —_ 
econ: er. 8d. er. 1s. 6d. k contai vi i : iis 
se for tho Schoceoee aera om | Botan SuSE ons ean | PACT: Moshe, to [Part 8. Bcrsty, te 
Stories for the Schoolroom. Selected from | Freehand, Elementary Design ....... +. 2 Books, 4d. each. FAG ze i 5 and Light, 
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